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For the Companion, | 


AWKWARD ANDY. 
A STORY OF CITY LIFE. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I, 

Andrew Howland was the youngest clerk in | 
Moore, Marston & Co.’s store. 

It was hardly a year since he had been sie 
moted from his original position of errand-boy | 
and lad-of-all-work to a place behind the counter; 
and his fellow-clerks pretended to wonder how 
he ever got promoted at all. 

“Such an old-fashioned chap as you never will 
make a salesman!” they would say, giving him 
the title he had borne from the day he entered 
the store, and which seemed, somehow, very 
funny to them, though he never was able to see 
the least fun in it himself,—that of ‘‘Awkward 
Andy.” 

Andrew’s manners and appearance were in- 
deed rather against him. He had a stocky fig- 
ure; a big head, a big nose, and a mouth which, 
at one time (he was outgrowing the habit of late), 
had a sad tendency to stand open when he was 
trying to comprehend a difficult matter,—as if 
one could drink in knowledge in that way! 

Sometimes he surprised his employers by the 
depth and soundness of his opinions, but he was 
very slow in forming them. It seemed as if his 
wits never could turn round as quickly as an- 
other boy’s. 

Added to these disadvantages was an impedi- 
ment in his speech, as if his tongue were too 
thick, or too clumsy, like every other part of 
him. His dress, too, was very plain, and always 
alittle behind the style, so that, on the whole, 
it was no wonder that smart young clerks called 
him awkward and old-fashioned, and doubted 
his adaptation to a business which required 
quickness and address. 

But they needn’t have made him the butt of 
their idle jokes as they did. Andrew was not 
80 dull as not to feel keenly the waggery,—often 
good-natured enough,—of which he was almost 
daily the victim. And yet, the self-control, the 
inward strength of the lad, which enabled him 
to conceal the wounds of these heartless jests, 
passed with his tormentors as another proof of 
his stupidity. So little did they understand the 
deep, sensitive, silent nature they were so 
thoughtlessly injuring. 

“Evil is wrought from want of thought, 
As well as from want of heart.” 

One bleak December day, business had been 
dull, like the weather; and Satan had found a 
good deal of this sort of mischief for Moore & 
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AWKWARD ANDY. 


young fellow from Andrew, in almost every 
way, as youcan imagine. Handsome, elegant, 
quick with his wit and his tongue, endowed with 


in everything he undertook, while Andy’s pro- 


gress was so heavy and so slow. 
knew them, their very names suggested the | 


Take my advice, now,—spruce up; let me intro- 
duce you to my tailor and hairdresser; go ’round 
with the young fellows, get acquainted with the 
| girls, acquire the tone of society. 
| at home never will do for a young man who ex- 
| pects to rise in the world.”’ 


This moping 


“I don’t mope; I read, and study, and write 
letters home, and the time I spend that way is 
the happiest part of my twenty-four hours. I 


; should like more of the right kind of society; 


but you know, Clarence, I can’t afford to keep 
up the style you do.” 

Clarence, glancing from himself to his com- 
paion, couldn’t help smiling. 

“Nobody expects you to do that. But look 
here, Andy, you must, for your own good, see 
more of life. Come, go and ride with us to- 
night. It’s splendid sleighing, and some of us 
fellows are going to take a little turn in the sub- 
urbs. It will wake you up. I'll put you through, 
my boy. You and I ought to see a great deal 
more of each other than we do.”’ 

Andy made some feeble objections; but, for 
once, Clarence’s regard for him appeared unself- 
ish and sincere; and the thought of their being 
more together in the future, made his heart 
throb with renewed hope and affection. 

The engagement for the evening was made; 





To those who 


when Clarence, having taken leave of his cousin, 
turned again, as if an idea had just occurred to 


talents and engaging manners, everything in| amazing difference in their characters. Both | him. 


life seemed to come easy to him, while poor An- | bore the name of Howland. Yet, when you said | 


“By the way, Andy! I’ve justthought! Your 


drew had to fight his way against a thousand | “Andrew Howland,’ how homely and common-| mother’s interest money comes due about this 


obstacles, 
The boys had been playmates and school- 


place it sounded! Then, if somebody said 
“Clarence Howland,” the Howland alone be- 


| time; couldn’t you borrow a little of it for me? 


| Of course you can. You needn't say it’s for me, 


mates in their native village; and Andrew—as | came aristocratic, not to speak of the choice and | though. Tell her you want it for a particular 
well he might—had always looked up to his! distinguished sound of Clarence. 


more brilliant cousin with boundless love and | 
admiration. 
urally enough, too,—felt a sort of pity and 


kindly indulgence for Andrew, whom he was | he could. 


too good-hearted to treat with open contempt, 


‘How d’ye get along, Andy?” 


“Oh, so-so,” replied Andy, as hopefully as 
‘How do you?” 


“Tip-top. I always do,” laughed Clarence. 


said Clarence, 
Clarence, on the other hand,—nat- | as he turned and walked with his cousin. 


| purpose.”’ 

“But I don’t!’’ said Andy, stupefied by the 

| bare suggestion of deceiving his mother, in order 
| to get her money. 

“But you do!” cried Clarence. 

to lend to me. 


“You want it 
Only for a few days, you know. 


yet too spirited and superior to make much of | “]’ye got Downer discharged at last, and now Come! she can’# refuse you anything. Forty 


as a companion. 
When Andrew, at the age of fourteen, went 


I’m happy.” 
‘What was the matter with Downer?” Andy 


| dollars will do. You don’t know how important 
it is to me, or you wouldn’t hesitate a mo- 


to live in a city of strangers, the awkward and | asked, with his usual ready sympathy in his/ ment.’ 


diffident boy was comforted and encouraged by | cousin’s affairs,—such, at least, as that exclusive 


older, was already established there. To be 


| the knowledge that Clarence, who was two years young gentleman saw fit to confide to him. 


“He was in my way,—hang the fellow! It 


“And you'll be sure to return it within two 
| weeks?” said Andy, with miserable misgivings. 
“My mother is poor, you know. She has noth- 


near that adorable cousin was, to his mind, worth | don’t do for anybody to get in my way and keep | ing but that interest money to live on. I would 


all other society in the world, except that of his! in my way long. 
But Clarence had not been to him, | to him.” 


mother. 
since, what he had hoped. That universal fa- 


Something is sure to happen 


Clarence laughed again, rather recklessly; so, 


| do anything rather than take a dollar of it for 
| myself.” 
| Clarence promised solemnly that the loan 


vorite had but little time to spare from his more | at least, Andy thought, and was not pleased | should be repaid within ten days. 
agreeable pursuits to make poor Andy happy | to think. 
with now and then a half-hour of his precious | 


presence. Sometimes for weeks the two would 








Marston’s idle clerks to do. Andrew had borne 
up manfully, however, and kept hisegriefs all to 


not see each other,—for Clarence had taken care 
that they should not board together; and Andy 


himself, until, after assisting in closing the store, | had, with all his dulness, that quick perception 
he started to gohome. Then, at last,-he broke and true instinct, which did not long permit him 
down, and, his heart almost bursting With the | to run after one who did not run after him. 


sense of his wrongs, he turned quickly away to 
hide from the jeering Jenkins his clenched teeth 
and flashing tears. 

Ah, could he have dared to say, “I never will 
set foot inside that store again!” The tempta- 
tion was great to make that vow. But, stronger 
even than his grief was his sense of duty and of 
obligation,—obligation to the mother he loved, 
se duty to himself, which meant also duty to 

er, 

“No,” he muttered, through his closed teeth, 
dashing away his tears. ‘I’m not going to give 


In his intense devotion to Clarence, he could 
have made any sacrifice for him. But he had 
soon learned, the heart-crushing truth that he 
was nothing to Clarence, not even the familiar 
and loving slave he had been when they were 
boys together. Once in a while, Clarence would 
come round and be quite kind and cousinly; but, 





somehow, that always happened when Andy 
could in some way be of use to him. Andy had 
found that out, too; yet, so pure, and humble, 


| and unselfish, was his love for the princely Clar- 


ence, that he instantly, at such times, forgave 


up! Sneers and abuse won’t kill me. If I lose | all previous slights, and gladly gave him time, 
this place, I don’t know how I should ever get | sympathy and service. 


another, for I am not like Clare: 2; he could get 


And now, when he looked up and saw the 


new place every day in the we.« if he wanted | graceful and condescending youth smiling upon 


one. I'll stay and do what's "ight, and live 
through it the best I can, Wy I’m tempted 
% give up and go wrong, I'll think of mother. 
That will help me bear it!”” 
“Hallo, Andy!” cries a voice. 

Clarence!” exclaimed Andrew, looking up, 
and suddemijoy and love replaced the grief in 
his plain #ifset face. 


tence was his cousin, and as different a’ have wondered that Clarence was so successful 


jhim, and putting out two fingers for him to 
| shake, he knew very well that something was 
| wanted of-him besides his unprized and lavished 
jlove. Nevertheless, his heatt gave a great throb 
| of joy and affection; and he grasped the two fin- 
| gers with a heartiness of grip which made the 
| delicate Clarence wince, 

| To see them standing there, you would not 


“But never mind Downer,” Clarence went 
on; “he aint worth the breath we waste on him. 
I haven’t seen you for so long, I thought I must 
come this way, if only to say how are you and 
good-by. Heard from your mother lately? By 
George, I owe her a letter! Tell aunt I am go- 


time. I’m so confounded busy. By the way, 
Andy,”’ Clarence said, after rattling away in 


out the motive in his meeting his cousin—“‘have 
days?” 


Andy replied, with asad sinking of the heart. 


low in the matter of a few dollars?” 
was a meaning in it. 


have,’”’ he answered. 
I’m a different style of fellow from you. 
ever invites me anywhere,” said Andy. 


ward,” said Clarence. 
“T can’t,” said Atidy, 





ing to write to her as soon as I get a minute’s | 


this style for two or three blocks—and now came | 
you got a little money to lend a fellow for a few | 
“You know I haven’t any money to lend,” | 


‘Hang it, you ought to have. What’s the use 
of a cousin if he never can accommodate a fel- 


This was spoken playfully, but Andy felt there 

“You have more than three times the salary I | 

“What of that? You think it’s absurd for me | 
to come to you to borrow. But don’t you see! 
By the 
way, Andy, you ought to go into society more.”’ 


“There’s no society for me to go into; nobody | boarding-house, to be in time for the sleigh- 


“That’s becatse you don’t put yourself for- | 


“That comes of your confounded modesty!! there.’? Then, after they had walked and chat- 


“But why don’t you write to your folks for 
the money? They have more than my mother 
has, ten times.” 

The truth was, Clarence had wearied out his 
parents by his frequent demands of that sort. 
He did not tell his cousin so, however, but put 
him off with some plausible explanation, which 
Andy was too simple-hearted to question. 

They parted, and Andy went home to his 
| hoarding-house, not at all happy in the prospect 
of the sleigh-ride to which he had been invited. 
Was it not, after all, a bribe for him to write 
the money-letter to his mother? Something 
| whispered as much in his heart; but his poor, 
stupid head refused to believe it. 
| Atter supper he brought his pen and paper to 
| the table and tried to compose that dreaded let- 
ter. Never before had he found it so hard to 
write to his mother, the mere thought of whom 
usually melted his heart, and made his feelings 
| flow out to her in words which were sometimes 
almost eloquent. How could he ask her for so 
much money and not tell her all the truth? 

At last he put the request into a form weak- 
ened by so many ifs that he hoped she would 
not grant it. Then, with the letter, sealed, in 
his pocket, he hurried around to his cousin's 


| ride. 

“You're a trump!” cried Clarence, meeting 
‘him at the door. ‘Come in; we'll walk round 
to the livery stable. We shall find the fellows 
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ted a while: ‘“‘By the way, how about that letter 
to your mother?” 

“T have written it,’’ Andy replied. 

‘“‘And asked for the money?” 

“Yes; though I’m not at all sure she’ll send it; 
for it’s something new for me to call on her for 
anything like that.” F 

“Oh, but she'll send it fast enough,’’ said 
Clarence, who knew too well Mrs. Howland’s 
perfect confidence in her true and good son, to 
doubt her granting his lightest wish. ‘“‘Have 
you mailed it? No? Let’s attend to that the 
first thing; we can drop it into the letter-box of 
the hotel, here.”’ 

Andy had intended to keep his letter in his 
pocket until morning, and think the matter over 
again before mailing it. But what objection 
could he reasonably make to this proposal, or 
how could he oppose that frank, confident, 
smooth but impetuous way his cousin had? He 
never could, when a child, set up his will against 
that of the bold and decided Clarence. 

At the stable they found a magnificent four- 
horse sleigh just launched for the party, four or 


five of whom were already in waiting. Andy 
drew back. 
“Don't be bashful!’’ cried Clarence. “This 


is a gander party,—no girls,—we’re going to 
have a high old time.” 

“But such an éxpense,—for you,—and you al- 
ready want to borrow money,” 
scientious Andy. 

“Oh, that’s nothing. There are nine of us to 
share it. Vile in, fellows. We'll pick up Wal- 
ton and Graves.” 

The jingling belts of bells on the four horses 
and the voices of the young men filled the air 
with musical sounds. The sleigh was well pro- 
vided with robes, with which Clarence covered 
himself and Andy; the word was given, the 
driver measured out his big whip and away they 
sped, 


said the con- 


(To be continued.) 
+. - 
For the Companion. 
GRACE. 


I don’t know whether strangers thought Grace 
Newell pretty, but to me she was the loveliest of 
lovely little girls. 

A busy creature, with a sweet, grave face, as 
neat as she was earnest, she had the faculty, ex- 
traordinary for one so young, (only twelve years 
old), of turning everything she touched to some 
use, 

Poverty is a good schoolmaster, but it is not 
always the very poor who take kindly to its 
teachings. 

Grace was an exceptional case. She and her 
brother, a delicate, sickly boy, about two years 
her senior, were orphans, They lived a short 
distance out of town, with ag old decrepit grand- 
mother, who would have been a pauper on pub- 
lic charity long before, had it not been for our 
industrious, helpful Grace. 

I met her one bright, October morning, gath- 
ering fir cones, acorns and autumn leaves in the 
woods. Her basket was filled to overflowing, 
and she had twined trailing grasses and moss 
around her head and neck until her rosy face 
looked as if set in a frame of verdure. I had 
seen her two or three times before at church. 

“Why, Grace,’ I called out, “didn't you tell 
me at church, yesterday, this was going to be 
the busiest of busy weeks with you? That you 
wouldn't even have time to come after the book 
I promised you? I see you are taking one day's 
holiday.” 

She laughed and put her basket down. 

“Why, this is my work, ma'am. You see I 
make baskets and picture frames of these pine 
burrs and acorns. That lady from R taught 
me. Why, sometimes they pay me as much as 
fifty cents for a basket,’’ her round eyes opening 
wide. 

“But what on earth are you doing with these 
prickly things?’ I exclaimed, lifting up a gum 
burr, which was on the top of her collection. 

“Oh, they are the beautifulest of all, mixed 
in with pine. Tecuts ’emin half and tacks ’em 
on, and Mr, Nelson, the painter, ma’am, every 
now and then, he gives me a little varnish. Oh, 
they’re lovely, and they sell first-rate. You see, 
ma’am, I'm bound to get granny a new pair of 
blankets, for she’s got the rheumatiz awful bad, 
and she’s so cold all the time.”’ 

“And does this little back bare all the bur- 
den?” 1 asked, pityingly. ‘Are you the sole 
bread winner for three people? Why doesn’t 
your brother help you?” 

“O Ned does try, ma’am,” she earnestly an- 
swered, ‘‘He hired at the stable, but the wild 
horses scart him. He's weakly, Ned is; and he 
can’t do much; but he’s willin’. Oh yes, he’s 
willin’.” 

I tan my seat on a fallen log. 
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Grace, and sit beside me fora minute. I want 
to hear exactly how those little hands manage to 
make both ends meet. You can’t support your- 
self altogether on the sale of such trifles?” 

“Oh no, ma’am, that’s only my winter’s night 
work,” 

Her little face took on a funny grave look of 
business. 

“You see you're a stranger here. You don’t 
know how many ways we has of makin’ a livin’. 
First in the season comes cotton pickin’. We 
gets one dollar for every hundred pounds, and I 
ean pick fifty pounds a day, easy, and not work 
allday. Then sugar rolling, and I help feed the 
cane carrier. You see the planters round here 
all know me and give me work, and the sugar 
planters pay me in sugar and ‘lasses. Oh, it’s 
splendid. 

“Then in summer, I run errands and carry la- 
dies’ clothes to the washer-women. There’s a 
many of ’em won’t trust their fine things to 
anybody but me. Why, ma’am, the folks round 
here is the bestest folks in the world. A body 
couldn’t starve here if they tried to. I wish I 
could pay ’em back for all they does for me. 
Mrs. Carrol, ticklerly.”’ 

“She’s your Sunday 
she?” 

“Yes’m, and the sweetest, bestest lady. 
die for her any day.”’ 

Her eyes sparkled, and her whole frame quiv- 
ered with energetic gratitude. She evidently 
tingled in every nerve, to be up and doing some- 
thing for her beloved teacher. 

The child was to me a curious study. 

“What will she do with all this reserved 
strength,” I thought, ‘‘when time develops it?” 

O that pitiful word when! Sometimes, as we 
look forward, holding a world of hope; again, 
as we look on the dead hope, containing only 
four meaningless letters full of mockery. 

I took pity on Grace’s repressed impatience, 
for I saw, by the patting of her nimble little feet 
that to sit still was a punishment to her. 

“Come, I'll walk with you as far as your 
home, and help you with your mosses,” I said, 
rising. ‘ 

We walked along, Grace every now and ther 
stopping to pick up pieces of bark and other 
things for her work. Nothing escaped her quick 
eyes that could be turned to account. 

“This is pleasant enough while you are well 
and strong,” I said, in answer to one of her re- 
marks; ‘“‘but if you should be sick, Grace, what 
then?” 

Iiow I regretted my thoughtless speech when 
I saw the o/d look which came down like a cloud 
on the sweet young face. 

“Well, Is'pose that would be awful.’ But in 
a minute the cloud cleared away, and the cheer- 
ful, steadfast eyes took on their clear light. 

“I remember Mrs. Carroll told us yesterday 
how near God was to them who loved Him and 
hadn't anybody but Him tohelp’em. Ido love 
Him, ma’am, and Taint got anybody else to look 
to, ‘cept granny, and she can't do anything, 
she’s so old and helpless.” 

How shamefully rebuked I felt in presence of 
this strong, living faith. 

I found the little cabin as neat as the busy 
hands of the little girl could make it. Dried 
grasses, sheaves of dried rice, the outer covering 
of Indian corn and “bachelors’ buttons’ hung 
in festoons from the rafters. 

“It’s Grace's fodder,” said the old grand- 
mother, seeing my eyes fixed on the strange 
tapestry. ‘‘But she does a heap with ’em. No- 
body could do it but my Grace, I reckon,”’ and 
she laid her hand fondly on the yellow-haired 
lassie sitting at her feet. 

I have only introduced one scene of Grace’s 
useful life, that you might better understand my 
story, which, alas! does not lie in those peaceful 
home duties in whose performance I first met 
the lovely girl. 

Our next meeting was different, though only 
three weeks intervened. 


school teacher, isn’t 


I'd 


The fall of 1872 was marked in many South- 
ern cities by a yellow fever epidemic of the most 
malignant type. Among other places the town 
of O—— suffered. 

It was a plague of the most virulent type, at- 
tacking, indiscriminately, strangers and native 
born. Creoles who every summer had braved 
tue disease with impunity, were now among its 
victims. 

Its progress was so rapid, that, actually be- 
fore we knew it was in O—, it had become a 
raging epidemic. Some fled. carrying seeds of 
the disease in them, and died on the way. Oth- 
ers more prudent, decided to remain among the 
comforts of their own homes, where they could 
have skilful medical attendance. 

But all alike suffered. Death took one out of 
two in every houseliold, and sometimes every 


There were not enough of well people to nurse | 
the sick or to bury the dead. 

I had had the fever years before and did all I 
could, but my soul was sick at the sight of suf- 
fering I could not relieve. Sfsters of Charity 
and nurses from New Orleans came to us, but 
the fever increased beyond their power to aid its 
victims. 

I was hurrying to a drug store to get medi- 
cine for one of my patients, when I rushed 
against a girl coming rapidly from the other di- 
rection. As I recoiled, I saw it was Grace, pale, 
hollow-cheeked and a shadow of her former self. 

“Good heavens! Grace,’ I cried, “what are, 
you doing in this plague-smitten town? You 
are comparatively safe, outside. Are you crazy, | 
child, that you come here?” 

“Oh, my dear. Mrs. Carroll is ill,’’ she cried. 
“Do you think they could have tied me away? | 
[ heard last week, Rosa, her daughter, you 
know, had the fever, and I came in right away. 
I’ve been nursin’ ’em five days, Rosa died 
Monday, and Mr. Carroll this mornin’, and 
Marthy, the nuss, she died too, The servants is 
all run away, and my Mrs. Carroll, she took 
sick last night; and her baby is dead, too. Oh, 
it’s too hard,’’ and she cried violently for a few 
minutes. 

“I don’t know what to do, Mrs. Williams. 
Mrs. Carroll is crazy with the fever, and won’t| 
let me take the dead baby out of her arms. I’ve 
come for some medicine the doctor says she 
must take, and there aint a livin’ soul with her | 
but little Henry, and he aint but two years old. 
Oh, won’t you come with me, jest to get that | 
baby away from her?’ Of course I would go. 

Still sobbing, and evidently thoroughly un-' 
nerved, the child led me to the handsomest' 
house in town, setting far back in its highly cul- 
tivated grounds. 

Passing down an avenue of orange trees, bend- 
ing beneath their golden fruit, with “bouquets” 
of oleanders and roses on each side, the air heavy 
with perfume, the sky cloudless, the sun resting | 
like a glory on tree and flower, it was with diffi- | 
culty that I could realize that the foul breath of 
the pestilence had poisoned this enchanting | 
spot. | 

The great hall door swung open. There was 
no one to come and go through it, and the dread 
of the fever guarded from robbers. Up a hand-| 
some staircase, and into a room luxuriously fur- 
nished. A wild-eyed woman tossed in bed, 
holding, tightly clasped in her arms, the dead | 
baby. 

“Oh, Grace, Grace! I thought you had deserted | 
me, and the baby is so cold and still. Take it! 
and warm it, and then perhaps it will be better.” | 

“Oh, thank God!”’ Grace murmured, taking | 
the little body and carrying it into the next | 
room. She was absent but a short time, and | 
during her absence the sick woman dozed. 

“You see, ma’am,’’ whispered the little girl, ‘‘it | 


hall. Oh, if she’ll only wake better!’ 

She opened her eyes once during the hour I 
watched there, murmuring softly, “‘Grace, Grace, 
pray for me!”’ 

“Yes, His angels, His angels, to bear me up, 
that the flood may not sweep me away. Pray, 
Grace.” 

Shall I ever forget that little tear-stained face, 
raised in supplication, the little trembling voice, 
hesitating over the simple words at first, and 
then pouring out clear and fast? No, never! 

When the doctor came, he brought with him 
an experienced nurse, so I had no hesitation 
in leaving the patient, who was evidently better. 
As I took leave of Grace in the hall, I was struck 
by her flushed face and hurried breathing. Her 
hands, too, were hot. 

“Are you sick, Grace?"’ I asked, anxiously. 

‘*No, indeed! only I’m so glad Mrs. Carroll is 
better. Oh, I'll be all right to-morrow. You 
see, I'll have a good night’s rest now the nurse 
is here, and I'll take little Harry to sleep with 
me. Come early to-morrow, ma’am, please, if 
you can.” 

It was nine o'clock before I found myself back 
in Mrs. Carroll’s room. She was free from 
fever, had slept all night, the nurse said, and 
though still too weak to say more than a few 
words, yet had evidently passed the crisis, and 
was recovering. She was free, too, from de- 
lirium, 

“‘Where is Grace?’ I asked the nurse. 
Carroll herself feebly answered,— 


Mrs. 


I wouldn’t let nurse wake her, dear, blessed 
child! God help me to reward her as she de- 
serves! ”’ 





I waited some time, and then, stealing across 
the passage, peeped in the partly-opened door. 


“Come here, ; member of a large family were laid in the grave, | Yes, there lay Grace, her face turned. to the wall, 


“Fast asleep in the next room, she and Harry. | 


—_ 
——— 


and the child by her side sleeping soundly, his 
rosy face turned towards me, 

I was closing the door softly, when somethin, 
caught my eye, a very little thing, but seeing it 
my heart stood still. : 

A large dark stain was on the white coverlet 
which hung over the bed, and, as I stared at it, 
a sickening, pungent odor that no one can mis. 
take, crept into my nostrils. 

Had any one died of the disease in this peq 
that Grace was sleeping in? I hurriedly re-gy. 
tered the room, closing the door, that no one 
might be disturbed whilst I wakened the ej. 
dren and hurried them from the infected place, 

Was I prepared for that peaceful white face 
which met my eyes, with dumb lips and frozen 
lids? 

Grace had died in the night, without a strug. 
gle, and alone. God knows how long the fever 
had been in her veins. The brave, unselfish, 
loving creature, had never thought of self in her 
life, and she died as she had lived. 

The last struggle, if struggle it was, had cone 
on her so suddenly that she had no time to ery 
out. 

Perhaps she passed away in sleep. 

But not alone, no, not alone. A good, inno. 
cent Christian life passes into etern.ty in the 
companionship of angels and blessed spirits, 

There is no loneliness for it. 


+> 
+o 


LIFE, 


Tell me what is life, I pray ? 
’Tis a changing April day. 
Now dull as March, now blithe as May: 

A little cloud, a little light, 

Nought certain, but the approach of night; 
At morn and evening dew appears, 

And life begins and ends in tears. 

’Tis a varied-sounding bell, 

Now a triumph, now a knell: 

At first it rings of hope and pleasure, 
Then sorrow mingles in the measure; 

And then, a stern and solemn toll, 

The requiem of a parted soul. 





—_——+oo——____— 
For the Companion. 

THE SURPRISED PEDESTRIANS. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

Last summer, in August, three of us high- 
school boys— Chester Brooks, Percy Howard, 
and the narrator—made a pedestrian excursion 
from Boston to the White Mountains. We 
went on foot to have a good time, and to get 
ourselves up in walking. 

I am not writing this sketch to describe either 
the route or the mountains, but merely to tell of 
a rather laughable adventure which we met on 
our way. 

The route we took was round by Ossipee, 
N. H., and through Conway and Bartlett. We 
had no adventure worth speaking of till we 
were going through the town of Freedom. 

Quite early in the morning, as we were walk- 
ing along the county road, we saw a man com- 


was the best thing to get the baby from her. It ing towards us, driving a sheep. As he came 
kept her restless and excited-like. Little Henry nearer, we saw that he was not driving it, ex- 
(her last child) is fast asleep on the sofa in the | actly, but wheeling it like a wheelbarrow; thatis 


| to say, he had the sheep’s hind legs in his hands, 
| 


and was making the creature walk before him 
on his fore legs. It struck us as being a very 
| odd performance. It was a large sheep, with 
big, curling horns. 

| That’s one way to drive a sheep!” Percy ob 
' served, in passing. 

| “And a good way, too,” replied the man, who 
| was an oldish man in a drilling frock, and a very 
much sweated and stained palm-leaf hat. 

“A rather cruel way, I should say.” said 
Percy. 

“You think so?” queried the old fellow, with 
@ broad grin. 

“Yes, Ido!”’ exclaimed Percy, somewhat en- 
phatically. 

“Wal, now,” drawled the old man, with 4 
quizzical look on his puckered face, “if you 
think I'd better, I’ll let him down. I'll do "most 
| anything to obleege sech a nice-looking lot 0 
boys,” and he let the sheep’s hind legs drop. 

The animal straightened up, stamped one foot, 
and shook his head, as if the unnatural position 
he had been in had caused a rush of blood in that 
direction. 

Then he took a step towards us, and, before 
we had the least thought of dodging, gave Chet 
a tremendous knock on the hip, which pitched 
him sprawling into the sand between the wheel- 
ruts. 

Percy and I hastily jumped the ditch. And of 
all the haw-haws, I never heard anything beat 
that old fellow’s in the drilling frock. 

Chet scrambled to get up, but before he could 
| get off his knees to his feet, the sheep took him 
| again from behind and sent him his whole 
| length. 
| And again that merciless old farmer doubled 
‘up and laughed. One might have heard him 
‘half a mile off. 





| 
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By this time, Percy and I began to bestir our- 
selves to help Chet. We each gota stake from 
the fence and made a charge on the sheep; see- 
ing which, the farmer ran adroitly up from be- 
hind, and grabbed the ram by its hind legs 
again. ‘ 

Chet got up. He was covered with dirt and 
earth-daubs, and was fearfully angry. 

“Youareamean man!” heshouted. “If you 
wasn’t quite so old and gray-headed, I would 
punish you for this!”’ 

“Oh, wal, now,”’ said the old man, “ef you 


think best to, ye needn't stand for that. I aint 
so old but that I can meet it, I guess.” 
“Come along, Chet,’’ said Perey. ‘‘Don’t 


stand there, jawing. Let's get away from here.” 

We moved on. The last we saw of the old man 
and his ram, he was trundling the beast up toa 
pair of bars leading into a pasture beside the 


road. 
+o - 


For the Companion. 
A PRACTICAL STORY FOR BOYS. 


By a Business Man. 
(Business men seldom write stories, but a New York 
employer sends us the following sketch, which has a very 
practical lesson for a Class of boys.) 


It often happens that a lad applies by let- 
ter for a business situation. He is invited to 
call by the employer to whom the application is 
sent. The employer shows him that the duties 
are responsible, the opportunities for learning 
the business and for being advanced to the 
charge of a department with liberal compensa- 
tion, are such as rarely occur, names fair wages 
at the outset, and reserves his decision, that he 
may compare the boy’s qualifications with those 
of other applicants, and select the best. 

In afew days the lad is sent for to call again, 
the employer intending to give him the prefer- 
ence for the position. 

After several days’ delay a postal card is re- 
ceived from the boy. Meanwhile, in consequence 
of the delay, another young man is engaged for 
the position. The postal reads as follows: 

Dear Sir,— Yours received in reply. I don’t 
feel as if I would like to come for that salary unless 
Igot advanced very soon. I desire a place of this 
kind, where, by perseverance, I can advance myself, 

Iam yours, most respectfully, 





Now the compensation offered was fair, and 
a place of great responsibility in a rapidly de- 
veloping business was standing wide open, wait- 
ing for some one to be trained to fill it. 
achance that would very rarely occur. 

Below is the reply of the would-be employer 
tothe lad. Judge, boys, who read this, whether 
the lad we have described or the one referred to 
in this letter, acted the wiser part. 


It was 


New York, —— —, 187-. 

MASTER s—Dear Sir,—The place is filled. 
For your benefit, as a young man starting in life, I 
will repeat the first experience of a friend, who re- 
lated it to me on his way down town this forenoon. 

He had engaged himself for $50 a year, at eigh- 
teen years of age, ina Dry Goods house. The firm 
afterwards sent him word that they were not ready 
yet to receive him and he must wait if he wanted 
the place, 

He went to his father and said, “I want a place if 
I work for nothing. I only ask for a place. Go 
with me to some good house and tell them that they 
must take me. Lask no pay, only a position.’’ 

His father secured him the desired situation. 

In a few weeks he had studied out the private 
goods’ marks; he learned from his father that a cer- 
tain new style of goods was popular and scarce; he 
Went to a large house, asked for the senior partner. 

Holding outa sample in his hand, he asked, “Do 
you want, Mr. » any of these goods?”’ 

“No,” 

“Very well,” says the Ind, folding up the sample 
very deliberately. 

“How much doyou ask for them?” 

“Ten shillings.” 








“How many bales have you got? 

“Thirty.” 

“How many yards to the bale?” 

«1590, 
f “Are you sure you have the price right?” look- 
ing with curiosity at a boy selling goods. 

“ey, + 

Yes, sir, I never make a mistake in prices, what- 

ever else I may do,” said the lad, with an expression 
of confidence, 


“Whose house are you from?” 
“Messrs Ta 





“Iwill come down and seo you.” 
The young ms ogi i 
oe young man begins to fold up his sample, and 


“Where is Messrs. 
rival house, 





*sstore?” referring toa 


“What do yon want of them?” 

“T heard my father say their goods were becom- 
ing very popular, and that there were only a few in 
the market. I'm going down to show them my sain- 
Ple. I have made up my mind to sell them goods 
before I go back.” 


pon merchant began to be anxious and uneasy. 
Who is your father?” 

“Mr ne 

“With the house of —— 








“Yes, sir.” 

“What house are you with?” 

“I told you, Messrs. ——-.” 

“What price do you say?” 

“Ten shillings.” 

“Are you sure you are right?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“I willtakethem.” The lad goes back to the store | 
and reported a sale of $12,000 to his employers. 

They were greatly pleased, showed attentions; 
took him out to dinners with them; invited him to 
their houses. He worked his best for three months. 
Not a word was said about wages. 

One day the senior partner took him out to dinner, 

“Do you wish to stay with us?” 

“Yes, sir. I like you very much.” 

“What salary do you want?” 

He revolved the matter in his mind. 
of $50 that boys got the first year. He considered 
his value to the house. He said: “I want enough to 
support me; I don’t wish to have to call on my fa- 
ther for anything.” 

“How much will that be?” 

Thinking a moment, he replied, “$600 a year.” 

“You shall have it.””. And he hastened home that 
night, burning with eagerness and excitement, to 
tell his father and mother how a fifty dollar boy 
got $600 the first year. 

When the Christmas holidays came round, a 
month or two later, the senior partner handed him 
2x $100 bill for the first three months that he had 
worked without pay. 

It has cost me a half hour’s time from my busi- 
ness, so sadly behind and so greatly needing every 
moment of my time, to write this to you. If I have 
done you any good by it, go and act upon this prin- 
ciple yourself. Earn success. 

Yours truly, K. 


He thought 


There is a class of boys who have fathers who 
are able and willing to help them in the begin- 
ning of business attempts and enterprises, who 
greatly need to learn the lesson that this letter 
teaches. With a poor boy the case may be dif- 
ferent, but in all cases he will best succeed who 
shows by practical effort his fitness for his work. 





For the Companion. 


THE DISTURBED TRAP. 

When a boy, I lived on the banks of the Yazoo, a 
sluggish swamp stream, in the State of Mississippi, 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred miles long. 
It wound its crooked way through dark woods, with 
here and there a cotton plantation on either side. 

The forests were heavily timbered, and had great 
masses of thickets, and acres of impenetrable cane- 
brakes scattered through them. Here lived and fed 
the bear, panther, wolf, wild-cat, decr, opossum, 
raccoon, turkey, and hosts of smaller animals and 
birds. 

The stream itself, with its accompanying bayous 
and sloughs, was the abode of alligators, otter, and 
large numbers of fine fish. 

Hunting and fishing were the pastimes of every 
swamper; and rarely indeed did the hunter return 
from the woods without the carcass of bear or deer 
tied behind his saddle. 

But of all the game the hunter secured, the wild 
turkey was the most wary. 

The Indians say that if a turkey sees an Indian in 
the woods, he says, “Indian !—put, put!” and runs 
away as fast as his legs can carry him; while a deer 





says, “What is that? It looks like an Indian. I 
will wait and see.”” He waits to satisfy himself, and 
the Indian stalks to shooting distance and kills him. 

But, with all his wariness, we often caught the 
turkey, and many of them, sometimes, at once. We | 
captured them in pens, built of small logs, eight or | 
ten feet square, and about four feet high. | 

A trench was dug in the ground, from the outside 
to the ingide, large enough for a turkey to pass 
through. Corn was scattered on the floor of the 
pen, along the bottom of the trench, and near its 
opening outside. The turkeys would find the corn 
outside, and after eating this, would eat that in the 
trench, following it up until they gradually passed 
inside. 

Now a wild turkey always has his head in the air 
except when feeding. As soon as he gets in the 
pen, he looks up and discovers his situation and tries 
to get ont, running around and around, and flying 
towards the top, sometimes even stumbling into the 
trench by which he came in, but always with his 
head in the air, and never seeing the hole beneath 
his feet. Thus he remains a prisoner, because he is 
so high-headed. 

Sometimes the pens are made with a square hole 
in one side, and a door to slide up and down over 
it; a stick fastened to the top of the door passes over 
the top of the pen to near the back part, where a 
string tied to it drops to the ground inside. A 
sharpened stick stuck in one end of an ear of corn | 
is tied to this, the stick is pushed a little way into 
the earth, and the pen or trap is set, the door being 
up. Corn is scattered in the pen and around it. 

The turkeys, after eating up the corn about and in 
the pen, pick the ear of corn. This loosens the 
stick, the door falls down, and they are caught. 

I had built a pen of this kind, and had baited and 
setit. It wasina beautiful part of the woods, ona 


“holly” ridge, near a large cypress brake, where a 
great many turkeys roosted. (The turkeys always 
roost over water.) 

The day after setting the trap, I went to examine 
it, As I drew near it, I saw that the door was down, 
Aslapproached nearer, I could sec feathers scat- 
tered on the ground near the pen, and the leaves 





showing, by their rumpled condition, that something 
had been there. 

I saw nothing inside, and, as I walked up, held my 
gun in readiness to shoot. Opening the door and 
crawling in, I found five heaps of leaves, and a tur- 
key with its throat cut under each, Icame out im- 


| mediately and took a survey outside, and found two 


more heaps of leaves and two more turkeys with 
their throais cut. The leaves and ground showed 
signs that some animal had visited the place. 

I took all the turkeys from under the heaps, 
picked up all the feathers I could see, smoothed the 
disordered leaves as well as I could, reset and baited 
my trap, picked up my load of turkeys and went 
home. 

The next day, taking my dog Bibo with me, a 
water spaniel of thorongh training and great sagac- 
ity, [went to see my pen. The door was still up, 
and everything undisturbed. After sitting for a 
while near by, and seeing nothing, I walked a few 
hundred yards farther to an open space where a 
“deadener’s” cabin had stood. 

A deadener, let me explain, isa man who girdles 
trees with an axe, and who usually builds a little 
cabin of logs near the land he intends to deaden, 
and lives in it till his work is completed, 

Thad taken a seat on a large log, with Bibo, my 
dog, by my side. Presently he pricked up his ears 
and sniffed the air. I knew some animal was near, 
and gently tapping him on the head, to remind him 
to keep quiet, Lcocked my gun, and kept my eyes 
and ears well open. Buta few seconds had elapsed 
when I saw, stealthily trotting down a little path in 
the clearing, the animal which had robbed my tur- 
key-pen the day before. 

He saw me about the same time I saw him, and 
started to run into the switch cane on the opposite 
side of the path just as I fired. The gun had been 
loaded with an ounce ball for bear, and the large 
bullet struck him in the left side of the neck, and 
came out among the ribs on the other side. Bibo 
and I both ran to him. It was a large wild-cat, 
measuring four feet nine inches from the end of his 
nose to the end of his short, stumpy tail. 

[let the dog mouth it awhile, and then dragged 
the body home, where I soon had his skin stretched 
on pieces of cane, and swinging to the limb of a 
China tree. A few days after that, I caught two 
gobblers and seven hens, and Tassure you I hada 


lively time in getting them out of their prison, for | 


they are so strong in their wings and legs that, in 
their fright and efforts to get away, 1 got manya 
hard thump before I secured them all, But my pen 
was nevermore molested by wild-cat. A. D. 





+~o 
PUSH ON! 


Don’t blush because you have a pateh 
In honest labor won; 
There’s many a small cot roofed with thatch 
That's happier than a throne. 
Push on! The world is large enough 
For you, and me,and all; 
You must expect your share of loss, 
And now and then a fall. 
But up again! act pened part— 
Sear willingly your load; 
There’s nothing like a cheery heart 
To mend a stony road. H. J, SARGENT. 


—————_~o+—__—_ 
“FUN” WITH RATTLESNAKES. 


An Indian is not generally credited with a sense 
of humor, but an exchange tells of one Indian who 
exhibited much ingenuity in getting fun out of a 
mass of rattlesnakes: 

One of the earliest settlers of the country around 
Lake Champlain was Col. Raymond. He under- 
stood the character and disposition of the red-skin 
natives of the forest, and lived with them in much 
harmony, frequently employing them to row him 
up and down the lake, as he had occasion. 

One stout fellow by the name of Bigbear had his 
wigwam at no great distance from the colonel’s 
dwelling, and was often there. The colonel, having 
occasion to visit some distant shore of the lake, em- 
ployed Bigbear to row him in his canoe. On their 
return, they passed near a high, yet sloping ledge of 
rock, on which lay an immense numbex of rattle- 
snakes asleep and basking in the sun. The Indian 
gave a penetrating look at the colonel, and thus in- 
quired: 

“Raymun love fun?” 

“Yes,”’ was the reply. 

“Well, then, Raymun have fun. 
and hold your tongue.”’ 

So he rowed along, silent and slow, and cut a 
crotched stick from a bunch of hazels upon the bank, 

“Steady now, Raymun,”’ said he, as he clapped 
the crotch astride the neck of a serpent that was 
asleep close to the edge of the water. “Take ’em 
now, Raymun. Hole fass!” 

The colonel took hold of the stick, keeping the 
serpent down, while Bigbear tied up a little sack of 
powder, putting one end of a slow match therein. 


Mind Indian, 


| He then made it fast to the snake’s tail, and, setting 


fire to the match, gave orders to “Let ’em go!” at 
the same time pushing the canoe off the shore. 

The snake, being liberated, crawled away to his 
den. The Indian immediately then stood up and 
clapped his hands, making as loud a noise as possi- 
ble, and thus roused the other serpents, who in a 
moment disappeared. 

“Now look, Raymun, now look; see fun,’ ’said he, 
and ina minute the powder exploded, when there 
was, to be sure, fun alive. 

The snakes, in thousands, covered the rocks, all 
hissing, rattling, twining, twirling and jumping, in 
every way imaginable. Col. Raymond burst intoa 
loud laugh that echoed across the lake, pleased 
alike with the success of the trick and the ingenuity 





beginning to the end, was as grave as a judge, not 
moving a muscle, and not having the least show of 
risibility in his countenance. 


————" = 
For the Companion. 


THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL AND VIR- 
GINIA.’” 
By James T. Fields, 

There are certain books that are read to be laid 
aside, and there are certain other books that are 
laid aside to be read. No one who reads at all 
would care to die without having perused “The Vi- 
car of Wakefield” and “Paul and Virginia.” These 
two stories are sometimes bound up together for 
the immediate use of young persons, who are sure 
to be told that they cannot afford to remain long in 
the world and be ignorant of the people who are na- 
tive to this brace of attractive volumes. 

My first pilgrimage in London was to the rooms 
which Goldsmith had occupied, for I could not re- 
member the time wher “The Vicar of Waketield” 
was nota delight to me; and landing at Havre on 
mny earliest visit to Europe, I had not been on shore 
a single hour before seeking out the house in which 
the author of “Paul and Virginia” was born, in the 
year 1737. 1 found the place without difficulty, 
having obtained direction to the locality from the 
very first person I appealed to for it in the street. 

Early in life I adopted the plan when in a strange 
place, either at home or abroad, of appealing for in- 
formation as to street or person to an intelligent 
looking female rather than to one of my own sex, 
and for this reason: Men are apt to be hurrying 
along, bent solely on their own affairs, and do not 
care to be stopped by a stranger and questioned as 
to matters unimportant perhaps to themselves. Be- 
sides, your average well-dressed man on the sidewalk 
is not half so apt to be possessed of the requisite 
knowledge as ladies who are moving over the same 
pavement. Male pedestrians, nine out of ten, are su- 
perficial, ill-mannered and indifferent, or not in the 
mood for conferring favor of information on an in- 
quiring stranger. Women, on the contrary, are hab- 
itually more sympathetic and inclined to oblige. 
They are certainly, as a constitutional characteristic, 
much more graciously mannered than men, and lam 
yet to receive the first gruff reply froma lady in the 
street when I have requested answer to any question 
necessary for my convenience to be solved. 

The mode of bestowing a kindness is often of more 
value than the thing conferred. The art of being gra- 
cious is, to put it mildly, not exclusively possessed by 
those who go about the streets inside of hats, coats 
and trousers. A man appealed to in the street tells 
you he does not know with a short, sharp report, like 
an unsympathetic revolver; a woman, not able to 
answer your question, does so with an apologetic 
smile and a beneficent tone, which linger in your 
memory sometimes like Titian’s portraits, which 
Hazlitt says are all sustained by sentiment, and look 
asif the persons whom he painted sat to music. 

Foreigners perhaps have more sympathy for 
strangers who need information than either English 
or Americans, and the instructed lady who showed 
me the nearest way to Number 47, Rue de la Corde- 
rie, in Havre, seemed pleased that she could render 
me so gracious a service, Titania’s exhortatory line 
to the elves in the case of Nick Bottom, “Be kind 
and courteeus to this gentleman,” could not have 
been better carried out. The good woman insisted 
upon proceeding with me to the quaint old house, 
although it was evidently not in the direction she 
was going when I met her; but the service was per- 
formed so kindly I could not offer a word of pro- 
test. Leading me along the quays we threaded our 
way through the bustling streets, piled up with cot- 
ton-bales, sugar-hogsheads and other commodities, 
all reminding me of the tropical countries which 
had made Havre their port of trade. Unwonted 
cries of parrots and macaws filled the air, and their 
sparkling plumage made the streets resplendent 
with color. Aé length we came to the house we 
were in search of. 

Entering the little shop on the lower floor, the 
master of it came smiling towards me and politely 
inquired what he could do to serve me. 

“Will Monsieur please to be seated?” 

“Merci! but I have no business,’’ was my reply. 

The little perruquier looked disappointed, and 
began to display his wares, consisting of odorous 
soap, combs, brushes and other useful articles for 
the toilet. 

“J have taken the liberty of entering the honse 
in which the famous author of ‘Paul and Virginia’ 
was born, and of paying, as an American, the hom- 
age of my admiration for his genius,” said I. 

“Ah! he was indeed a grand author, and I am 
proud to do business on the very spot where he was 
born,” replied the man. 

The barber and J then sat down together near his 
door, for it was an hour of the day when no cus- 
tomers were stirring, and we then and there com- 
pared notes as to the great merits of St. Pierre, 
whose works were as familiar as the Prayer-Book to 
my new friend. Indeed, he had a small copy of 
“The Indian Cottage” on his shelf of perfumes, and 
he handed it down for my inspection. 

This, then, was the birthplace of a man who had 
given so much pleasure in the world, the starting- 
point of a being destined to confer so lasting a ben- 
efit on mankind. The little barber being called 
away to wait upon a pompous and well-powdered 
gentleman who desired to have his wig put in 
“grand style” for the fete to be held next day at In- 
gouville, I had the whole doorway to myself. Many 
a time St. Pierre, when a youth, must have passed 


of the savage’s invention, But Bigbear, from the ; over this thresho'd. A man of acute sensibility all 
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his life, in this narrow street he must have suf- 
fered some of the pangs that wait upon a tem- 
perament like his. I remember he says some- 
where in his works that a single thorn could 
give him greater pain than a hundred roses con- 
fer pleasure; and I also recalled how deeply he 
was wounded by envious and malicious contem- 
poraries, and how frequently disease Jay in wait 
for him; how at one time he was seized with a 
strange malady; flashes of fire resembling light- 
ning dancing before his eyes, every object ap- 
pearing double and moving,—like (Edipus. see- 
ing two suns in heaven, For years he wasa 
man “perplexed in the extreme,” and what he 
endured people born without neaves can never 
comprehend, 


The complete works of St. Pierre fill twelve 
octavo volumes; but his fame will always rest 
on that tender little idyl, so full of romantic in- 
terest, published in 1788, which was written in a 
garret on the Rue St. Etenne-du-Mont in Paris. 

A touching incident connected with the manu- 
script of ‘Paul and Virginia” is recorded by L. 


Aime Martin. Madam Necker invited St. Pierre 
to bring his new story into her salon, and read it 
before publication to a company of distinguished 
and enlightened auditors. She promised that 
the judges she would convene to hear him were 
among those she esteemed the most worthy. 
Monsieur Necker himself, as a distinguished fa- 
vor, would be at home on the occasion. Buf- 
fon, the Abbe Galiani, Monsieur and Madame 
Germain, were among the tribunal when St. 
Pierre appeared and sat down with the manu- 
script of ‘‘Paul and Virginia’ open before him, 

At first he was heard in profound silence; he 
went on, and the attention grew languid, the au- 
gust assembly began to whisper, to yawn, and 
then listen no longer. Monsieur de Buffon 
pulled out his watch and called for his horses; 
those sitting near the door noiselessly slipped 
out; one of the company was seen in profound 
slumber; some of the ladies wept, but Monsieur 
Necker jeered at them, and they, ashamed of 
their tears, dared not confess how much inter- 
ested they had been. When the reading was 
finished, not one word of praise followed it. 
Madame Necker criticised the conversations in 
the book, and spoke of the tedious and common- 
place action in the story. A shower of iced wa- 
ter seemed to fall on poor St. Pierre, who retired 
from the room in a state of overwhelming de- 
pression. He felt as if a sentence of death had 
been pronounced on his story, and that “Paul 
and Virginia’? was unworthy to appear before 
the public eye. 

But a man of genius—the painter, Joseph Ver- 
net, who had not been present at the reading at 
Madame Necker’s—dropped in one morning on 
St. Pierre in his garret, and revived his almost 
sinking courage. ‘‘Perhaps Monsieur will read 
his new story to his friend Vernet?’ Sothe au- 
thor took up his manuscript, which since the fa- 
tal day had been cast aside, and began to read, 
As Vernet listened the charm fell upon him, and 
at every page he uttered an exclamation of de- 
light. Soon he ceased to praise; he only wpt. 
When St. Pierre reached that part of the book 
which Madame Necker had found so much fault 
with, the author proposed to omit that portion 
of the narrative; but Vernet would not consent 
to omit anything. When the book was finished, 
Vernet threw his arms about St. Pierre, and told 
him he had produced a chef-d' eurre. 

“My friend,” exclaimed Vernet, “you are a 
great painter, and I dare to promise you a 
splendid reputation!’’ Fifty editions, that year 
“Paul and Virginia” was published, attested the 
wise judgment of Joseph Vernet, 
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St. Pierre was an enthusiast for nature, and 
we can never be grateful enough to the men and 
women who, like him, have written books to 
make us more in love with her beauties and 
harmonies, who have themselves been trans- 
ported with the glories of her divine works,— 
those careful observers and students who have 
the power to bring, even in winter months, the 
robins singing again about our doors, as in the 
summer time. 

For my own part, I can never be sufficiently 
thankful for the writings of Wordsworth, Thom- 


son, Cowper, Bryant, Thoreau, Kingsley, and | 


those other high-priests of nature, who have 
spoken to us either in their loftiest or simplest 
moods, of what is so elevating and instructive. 
It is a good thing to bealive while John Bur- 
roughs is bringing out, at pleasant intervals, 
his delightful volumes, so full of grace and ac- 
curate suggestion; and I always wish to take 
off my hat in homage, when I face him in the 
street, to George B. Emerson for those two 
noble volumes which can make the forests of 
Massachusetts our neighors and companions 
every day in the year. 

St. Pierre’s “Studies of Nature” is full of in- 
terest, discursive though it is apt to be in many 
of its chapters. In one of the passages of this 
work he expressed a wish that he might find a 
suitable companion for life. Many letters mak- 
ing overtures for the situation poured in upon 
him. He finally married a beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter of the celebrated printer Di- 
dot, and two of their children were named Paul 
and Virginia. Some time after her death he es- 
poused in second marriage a young girl of noble 
family named De Pellepore, with whom he lived 
in conjugal felicity to the end of his career. 
The disparity of their ages was no bar to their 
happiness; and the lady is described by those 
who knew her as a model wife and most careful 
guardian of his children. 
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St. Pierre died in the month of January, 1814, 
at the age of seventy-seven. His last years were 
filled with tranquillity, and were as happy as 
his youthful ones had been sad and restless. He 
was a beautiful old man in personal appearance, 
and his long silver hair, flowing carelessly over 
his well-knit shoulders, gave him prominence, 
as an individual, even in the crowded streets of 
Paris. The common people knew and loved his 
venerable form, and as they passed, always sa- 
luted with reverence the author of ‘Paul and 
Virginia.” 

— +e 
SCENERY AND HEALTH. 

Dr. Chambers, a London physician, calls the 
Mediterranean “‘that great nurse of the civiliza- 
tion. of the race.’’ It is still a nurse, not of 
modern civilization, which lies out of its leading 
streams, but of hundreds of invalids who sojourn 
for a winter on its islands and highlands. Its 
restorative influence is due to the dryness of the 
air, to the warnith and evenness of its tempera- 
ture, and to the amount and degree of its sun- 
light. 

But, prominent among the influences which 
make the reputation of the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and especially Italy, a sanitarium, 
Dr. Chambers places the variety of the historical 
associations, the picturesqueness of the scenery, 
and the loveliness of the forms and colors which 
surround both associations and scenery. 

“There are no lands,”’ he says, “where there 
is so much variety to divert the mind from prey- 
ing on its own thoughts as these. It may be 
doubted whether the past, the present, or the 
future, offers most to attract the attention.” 

An Italian poet speaks of Italy as possessing 
“the fatal gift of beauty,”’ referring to the his- 
torical fact that her lands have for centnries at- 
tracted the spoliations of foreign conquerors. 
But the very peasants are proud of their coun- 
try’s external features, and are physically bene- 
fited by their pride. 

The London physician is not subject to senti- 
mentalism, or to artistic whims, Yet he is not 
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sure that the Italian peasant’s pride in his coun- 
try’s scenery “‘is not as powerful an assistant as 
any material agency in‘enabling him to live and 
flourish contentedly on what would starve, or 
drive into melancholy madness, an English con- 
vict or pauper.” 

The English convict and pauper, and the Eng- 
lish farm-laborer also, live a monotonous, color- 
less life. There is little to divert the mind from 
preying on itself. Therefore, to preserve health 
of mind and body, an excessive quantity of stim- 
ulating food is requisite. ‘‘Why, then,’’ asks 
the doctor, ‘‘should it not be true that the daily 
life among picturesque and cheery scenes saves 
the victuals?” 

Dr. Chambers’ thoughts explain why a change 
of residence, especially if the change leads toa 
sojourn among scenes which are both picturesque 
and historical, is so beneficial to invalids. The 
temporary sojourner among such scenery is even 
more benefited than the native. For to the 
stranger, the fair scenes and their associations 
have the additional charm of variety and nov- 
elty. The mind, attracted by the novelty, is 
roused by the noble associations. The stimula- 
tion of the mind stimulates the body. The pa- 
tient forgets his disease, which, like the passions, 
sometimes strangely decays under the influence 
of indifference. He is taken out of himself, and 
that is like getting into clean clothes after tray- 
elling for a week in soiled garments. 


——_+or 


For the Companion. 


EARLY AUTUMN. 


In peasant garb yet sports the plaintive thrush 
Beside broad meadows, green with aftermath; 
And eloquent amidst the Sabbath hush 
The ring-dove’s notes falls on the orchard path. 


The lichen whitens and the plump peach falls, 

The sun-flower now its rightful crown assumes; 
Proud covey-sultan on yon headland calls, 

Where dusty wild grapes scent the cedar plumes. 
Tseneath my feet lies tansy’s faded gold. 

Through thistles’ silvered hair pale asters peep. 
And sumach’s garnet pennons flaunting bold 

Where spider threads hang quivering o’er the steep! 

G. B. G. 
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THE CENTENNIALS OF 1877. 


The Centennial anniversaries of our Revolu- 
tionary War will continue until 1883. Each year 








will make a rounded century from some oc- 
leurrence which aided in making the Declara- 
| tion of Independence a reality; and in various 
| parts of the country there are likely to be cele- 
| brations which will keep up our national jubilee 
| for six years to come. 

| Last year was the great Centennial, because it 
| was in 1776 that the colonists at last took the 
| step which marked their resolution to separate 
from Great Britain, and become a nation by 
themselves. This year, 1877, recalls the progress 
made by American arms in carrying that reso- 
lution into effect, and in making the colonies 
independent in fact as well as in name. It was 
in 1877 that a nation actually grew out of sub- 
ject provinces; and that Americans showed that 
not only right but might was on their side in 
their struggle with the mother country. 

That year opened, indeed, gloomily for the 
patriot cause, It is true that Washington had 
gained a brilliant victory at Princeton by sur- 
prising the British there; but the victory had 
proved a barren one. Washington had been 
forced to abandon Philadelphia, and the dreary 
winter sojourn at Valley Forge, during which 
the soldiers suffered alike from want of food and 
from the bitter cold, followed. 

Early in the year, the British Generals showed 
that they were resolved to push the war vigor- 
ously. They hoped to end it and to crush the 
revolution by a few bold marches, in time to re- 
turn home by autumn. The two main British 
forces were then under the command of Sir John 
Burgoyne, in Canada, and Sir William Howe in 
New York. These two forces were set in motion 
at not far from the same time. It was Bur- 
goyne’s task to invade New England from the 
north, and that of Sir William Howe to deal 
with the principal body of patriots under Wash- 
ington in Pennsylvania. 

Howe, sending his troops by water to Penn- 
sylvania, made a successful, though not very 
important or decisive campaign. He won the 
Battle of Brandywine, where Lafayette was 
present and wounded, and repulsed Washing- 
ton’s attack upon him about a week after at 
| Germantown. Later, Howe’s fortune waned, 
| for he, in turn, was repulsed with great loss 
| when he assailed the patriots at Red Bank. At 
least, he succeeded in holding Philadelphia until 
| the following summer. 
| Far more momentous in its results upon the 

cause of the Americans was the campaign under- 
| taken in the North by Sir John Burgoyne. He 
himself was one of the best Generals in the Brit- 
|ish army, and his troops were composed of 
picked English regiments and of well-drilled 
Hessian mercenaries, 





| 


Burgoyne set out in the early summer of 1777, 
issuing a proclamation to the Indians to join 
their cause with his. He descended Lake Cham. 
plain, took Fort Ticonderoga, and dispatched a 
portion of his force into Vermont, to destroy the 
military stores which he heard were at Bep. 
nington. 

This detachment was there confronted by the 
redoubtable Gen. John Stark,’who had smelt 
the powder of Bunker Hill, and who commanded 
a force of raw but stalwart militia. On two 
successive days, Stark repelled the enemy, not 
confining himself to the defence, but attacking 
in his turn. 

But greater misfortunes than the defeat of 
these regiments awaited Sir John Burgoyne, 
Proceeding southward with the main body, he 
directed their steps towards Albany. But he 
was not destined to reach the New York capital, 
He encamped at Saratoga, to find himself con- 
fronted one morning by Maj.-Gen. Horatio Gates 
and an American army. A hot and stoutly-con- 
tested battle ensued. Burgoyne was not only 
defeated, but hemmed in by his antagonist; and 
on the 17th of October, the proud Briton was 
forced to surrender his whole army of five thou- 
sand men to the ‘‘rebel’’ Gates. 

Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga was a deci- 
sive event, It proved the capacity of the patri- 
ots to hold theirown. It foreshadowed the final 
issue. It presaged victory and independence, 
In England, it was regarded as rendering the 
triumph of the Crown for the first time doubtful, 
The Americans, after it, felt a confidence that 
did not thenceforward waver, that the future 
was theirs, 

Thus 1777, which began amid the gloom of 
Valley Forge, went out illumined by the sue- 
cess at Saratoga. The Centennial anniversary 
of the Battle of Bennington has already been 
celebrated in Vermont, and the Centennial anni- 
versaries of Brandywine and Saratoga will he 
celebrated in the States in which those battles 
took place. 

——_+@9——____—_ 
*PONGO.” 


There is now on exhibition in London a young 
gorilla from Africa,—an animal which is the 
most like man of any animal known, and which 
may therefore be called our cousin. This gorilla 
was found by the Prussian African expedition 
chained up in a village on the Gaboon River. 
He was carried to Berlin, where he was exhibit- 
ed to admiring thousands, and is now in Lon- 
don on a visit. 

He is now about four years old, and is about 
three feet nine inches high. His face, hands 
and feet are coal-black, and he is covered with 
iron-gray hair. His hands are said to be yery 
much like those of a man; his feet are less so, 
the toes being longer, and each foot has a thumb 
instead of a great toe. He has no tail. 

This creature seems to enjoy human society. 
He shows signs of pleasure when he is noticed 
and claps his hands to attract attention. Some- 
body has said that man is the only animal which 
can laugh. Itis not true, for this gorilla laughs, 
with his face at least, when he is tickled. He 
does not laugh aloud. 

There have been successful attempts to teach 
him human habits. He has been taught to 
mark on paper with a lead pencil, but he has the 
very boyish trick of putting the pencil in his 
mouth and biting off a piece. They say that he 
enjoys holding an umbrella, but he has a new 
and very expeditious way of opening it, which 
prevents its being shut again. 

He has other human “accomplishments.” He 
has been taught to smoke cigarettes, and to 
drink beer and wine. For a child only four 
years old this is very precocious, but it is fair to 
him to say that he does not like the taste of to- 
bacco, and will only smoke when the cigarette 
has an amber mouth-piece. 

It is feared that Mr. Pongo, as he is called, 
will not live long. The time of getting the sec- 
ond teeth is a very dangerous one for gorillas. 
They are apt to have consumption. The teeth- 
ing season is yeta year distant, however, and in 
the meantime he will probably enjoy good 
health, and show those who go to see him what 
some people think our ancestors were like. 
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FEVER AND AGUE IN NEW ENG 
LAND. 

It is popularly supposed that this disease is not 
found in New England. This is not quite correct. 
Our fathers found it indigenous here, especially in 
Connecticut, and our early historians refer to it; 
but it gradually disappeared, in the main, as the 
country became cultivated and settled. Still, it has 





never wholly died ont, and has at times, in some dis- 
tricts, resumed somewhat of its old sway. 

Dr. Barrows, in his late address, as President of 
the Connecticut Medical Society, says tha 


t, in 1824, 





any other 


it was endemic in Northampton and ma bo 
[ places in the Connecticut Valley; that, in 1! 
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pecame an epidemic in Norwalk, affecting more than | nitary thus concluded: “And I trust that you may ' 
palf the population, and has been indigenous in | there experience that mercy which a due regard to 


trade-mark according to law, which defines it as “a 
distinctive device,” etc. The case was carried into 


shore towns from year to year; that in 1850, it be- | the credit of the paper currency of the country for- 


n to prevail in New Haven; that in 1853, it reap- | 
edin Fairfield County, and, gradually extend- 
ing northward, reached Hartford in 1872. | 
It seems to be somehow connected with many ex- | 
tensive upturnings of the soil, embankments for res- | 
ervoirs, half-covered islands, partly - dried ponds, 
etc. But none of the several theories yet assigned 
as to its more recent appearance are wholly satisfac- 


tory. ihe 





AN EMBELLISHED STORY. 


There is an anecdote of Lord Beaconsfield, better 
known as Mr. Disraeli, which illustrates the tendency 
to exaggeration which is characteristic of those who 
wish to shine in conversation. 

When Mr. Disraeli was a young man, he was fre- 
quently a guest at the Countess of Blessington’s 
table, around which a brilliant company habitually 
assembled. 

One evening, he told a story of an Irish dragoon, 
who was killed in the Peninsula. Mr. N. P, Willis | 
thus reports it: 

“His name was Sarsfield. His arm was shot off, | 
aud he was bleeding to death. When told he could 
not live, he called for a large silver goblet. He 
held to it the gushing artery and filled it up to the 
brim with blood. Looking at it for a moment, he | 
turned it slowly upon the ground, muttering, to him- | 
self, ‘If that had been for Ireland!’ and expired.” | 

How the theatrical, thrilling narrative of Mr. Dis- | 
racli spoils a true and simple Irish story! Sarsfield, | 
Earl of Lucan, defended Limerick for several | 
months during the invasion of Ireland by William | 
Ill, Though obliged to surrender, he obtained hon- | 
orable terms, and afterwards took service in the 
French army. He was killed at the battle of Lan- | 
den; his last words were, “Would this were for Ire- | 
land!” | 


or | 





COLERIDGE’S LOVE OF TALK, | 


Coleridge, poet, metaphysician and critic, was a | 


great talker. “He had come one day from Highgate to | 
London to consult with a friend about his son Hart- | 
ley, concerning whom he felt much anxiety. He 
arrived at the friend’s home about one or two o’clock, 
P.M., and found an interesting conversation going | 
on. Itso interested him—any sort of talk did—that | 
he struck right in, and held the ear of the company 
until dinner was announced, about four o'clock. 

He sat down at the table and talked all through 
dinner. He talked all the afternoon, all the even- 
ing, until five minutes before eight o’clock, when 
the servant announced that the last Highgate stage 
was at the corner of the street, waiting to convey 
Mr. Coleridge home. Then, starting up, he remem- 
bered his errand, and, in a hurried voice, said to his | 
friend, “My dear Z » I will come to you some 
other day and talk to you about our dear Hartley.” 








———— 
WORDSWORTH’S AFFECTION. 


The poet Wordsworth, it is said, concentrated his 
affections on those nearest to him, and cared very 
little for persons outside of his family circle. After 
he lost his only daughter, Dora, he would wander 
about the hill-sides, very sad and lonely. It had 
been his habit to stop and talk with the cottagers 
who crossed his path; but after this affliction, he 
seemed inclined to hoard his sorrow, and would pass 
the peasants by withouta word of recognition. Just 
before his own death, he asked his wife what was 
likely to be the result of his sickness. ‘ William,” 
she replied, “you are going to meet Dora.” 


—~e—__—___—— 


WHAT GOOD IT DOES TO CRY. 

The little boy who said he did not cry, when hurt 
on & certain occasion, because there “wasn’t any- 
body to hear him,” was more of an egotist than a 
philosopher, 

A French physician has published a long article 
to prove that crying relieves bodily pain under 
wounds and operations, and claims that he has re- 
duced a suffering subject’s pulse from 120 to 60ina 
few hours by just letting him give vent to his grief. 
He says further: 

If people are at all unhappy about anything, let 


them go into their rooms and comfort themselves 


with crying and they will feel a hundred per cent. 
better chorwend. . . 
‘ In accordance with the above, the crying of chil- 
Ten should not be too greatly discouraged. If it is 
Gatematically repressed the result may be St. Vitus’ 
ance, epileptic fits, or some other discase of the 
nervous system. What is natural is nearly always 
useful, and nothing can be more natural than the 


me of children when anything occurs to give 


em either physical or mental pain. 
Ne 
A COURTEOUS JUDGE, 

Some forty years ago, old “Dicky Vicar,” as he 
was called, the Recorder of New York City, was 
known as a most polite judge. “Prisoner at the 
bar,” he would say to a convicted criminal, “the 
bts Sympathizing with your misfortune, and jn 
consideration of your previous character, which, so 
far as the court knows, was most excellent, will only 
Sentence you to the State Prison for ten years.” 
Ten years was the utmost limit permitted by the 
law, but “Dicky” wonld be polite. A judge of sim- 
ilar politeness is mentioned in this paragraph: 

Ina note to his “Life of Chief-Justice Mansfield,” 


bo Campbell tells us that he once heard a judge 
tafford, sentencing a prisoner convicted of utter- 


court, where the plaintiff’s counsel quoted Longfel- 


bids you to hope for here.” 





“SHUT YOUR MOUTH.” | 

The Indians, it is said, always breathe through 

the nose, and Public Health says that the habit of 

breathing through the mouth is the cause of much 
of our lung and throat troubles. 





If any one breathes through the natural channel— | 
the nostrils—the air, passing over the mucous memn- | 
brane lining the various chambers of the nose, be- | 
comes warmed to the temperature of the body be- | 
fore reaching the lungs; but, if he takes in air | 
between the lips and through the mouth, the cold | 
air comes in contact with the delicate lining mem- | 
brane of the throat and lungs, and gives rise to a | 
local chill, frequently ending in inflammation. 

Many persons, without knowing the reason why | 
they are benefited, wear respirators over the mouth | 
in winter, if they a to go out of doors. By do- | 
ing this, they diminish the amount of air which en- | 
ters between the lips, and virtually compel them-, 
selves to breathe through the nostrils. But they | 


| could attain just the same result by keeping the lips | 
| Closed, a habit which is easily acquired, and ag 


duces to the proper and natural way of breathing. 

We believe that if people would only adopt this | 
simple habit; in other words, if they would take for 
their rule in breathing, “Shut your mouth,” there 
would be an intense diminution in the two classes 
of affections, namely, those of the lungs and throat, 
which count many thousands of victims in this coun- 
try in the course of a single year, 


a 
‘*BRONCHITIS” CURED, 


The czar of Russia is said to be a child in many | 
matters: | 

A most intimate friend, Count Adlerberg, is often | 
in debt, and the ezar, since his accession to the | 
throne, has ungrudgingly paid millions to release | 
him trom his embarrassments. One day last winter 
the count appeared at court, coughing violently, | 
and looking very ill. | 

“What is the matter with you, Adlerberg?”’ asked | 
the czar. | 

“Severe bronchitis, sire,” replied the count. “My | 
doctor says that I ought to go to Nice for a couple of 
months.” 

“Then why don’t you go? I will give you leave.” 

“T cannot afford the journey, sire.” 

“Never mind the expense; I will defray that.” 

The count brightened up. ‘I will defray the ex- 
pense,” in the emperor’s mouth could not mean less 
than ten or twenty thousand roubles. The next 
i. his majesty sent for the count, and gra- 
ciously handed him a five-hundred rouble note— 
less than $350, at the present rate of exchange, fora 
two months’ trip from St. Petersburg to Nice and 
back again. Count Adlerberg got rid of his bron- 
chitis in Russia. 





— ns 
AN APPRECIATED JOKE, 

Ata large reception given by Mrs. Grant, a little 

incident happened, which showed that Gen. Grant 

can quickly take a joke when he pleases: 


The wife of a western Senator, who is both beau- 
tiful and witty, wished to leave the blue parlor, 
but directly in her path stood the President, sur- 
rounded by quite a large one. Catching his eye 
Mrs, C—— laughingly asked, “Mr. President, may 
pass through your lines?” 

“Certainly, if you are not an enemy,” responded 
the President. 

“You couldn’t have anticipated enemies from this 
direction,” said the lady, “for I saw no pickets 
out.’ 

“No, madam!”’ answered the President drily; “I 
rarely have occasion to send pickets to the rear. I 
throw them out in advance.’’—Cleveland Plain- 
dealer. | 
+o 

“WHEN IT RAINS,” 


The late Prof. Tholuck, of Halle, had a quiet, but | 
effectual way of answering the students. 





* A new student had come to the university, and 
some time after his arrival, he called to see Prof. 
Tholuck. After a while, the professor asked him 
where he went to church. ‘Oh,’ said he, “I do not 
attend preaching. Instead of confining myself to 
the four walls of a building, I go out into the green 
fields and under the lofty arches of the forest trees; 
I listen to the singing of the birds, and the countless 
melodies of God’s creatures, where everything that 
has breath praises the Lord.” The professor al- 
lowed him to go on in this strain for awhile, and 
when he had finished, he quietly asked him, “But 
what do you do when it rains?” 





A FAITHFUL COUNSELLOR. 


The Prince of Wales is blest with one resolute 
counsellor, whose value the Queen recognizes: 

When the Prince was in the East, he was most 
eager to visit Madras. There was cholera, and it 
was not prudent he should go; there was the cer- 
tainty that his presence would attract an immense 
crowd, amidst which the ravages of disease could 
not but be awful. When the Prince pressed the 
point, Dr. Fayrer replied: “Your Royal Highness 
will of course do as you like; but if you go to Mad- 
ras, I shall take the first steamer to England.” The 
Prince did not go to Madras. The Queen wrote Dr. 
Fayrer an autograph letter of thanks, and he is to- 
day Sir Joseph Fayrer, K. C. S. L., and F. R. 8. 

+o 
DESIRE TO RESIST EARTH. 


A late French writer, in his diary recently pub- 
lished, describes a conversation he once had with 
Jeremy Bentham, the English political philosopher. 
| Speaking of life, Bentham said: 
| {don’t so much wish to live longer than other 
men; what I should most desire would be to have a 
year at the end of each century, that I might see 

ow widespread my works had become among men. 

ene vs 


LONGFELLOW QUOTED IN COURT. 


The Journal of Chemistry tells the following anec- 
dote of a quotation from Longfellow’s “Excelsior” : 


A man in England wanted, the other day, to regis- 





ing a forged one-pound note, when, after having 


| = mon out to him the enormity of the offence, and 


ted him to prepare for another world, the dig- | on the ground that “a mere word” could not be a 


ter a certain Greek word as a trade-mark for an ink 
which he manufactured, but the registrar refused 


| low’s authority for the word ‘“excelsior” being a 
| “strange device,’’ but the practical judge declined 
lent, and jud 


} pretty ornament for the home. Its length is 20 inches. 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Between Boston and New York. 





to recognize the poetical pr 
was given on the other side. 
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“CONJUGATE AT HOME.” 


A writer in a London journal, noticing the fact 
that American heiresses are sought after hy Eng- 
lishmen, says: 


I remember, years ago, the daughter of an Amerie 
can Minister being the loadstone of unattached 
London impecuniosity. The story ran that she was 
discovered one day writing letters, and observed, “I 
am writing my declensions. This London is a good 
enough place for flirtations, but I mean to conjugate 
at home.’? The young lady here referred to was 
the daughter of a Massachusetts millionaire, and 
whether the story be true or false, as here related, 
she is believed to have “declined” a ducal coronet, 
and she did finally **conjugate at home.” 


“TWA PAILS OF WATER.” 


There is a humorous story told of a Scotch elder, 
who, on account of his great height, was known as 
“the lang elder:”” 


Mr. is six feet five inches high, and blind 
of an eye; but forall that he married a very little 
wife, who had a very little sister,—the two littlest 
women in all the island of . Mr. » the day 
he was kirket (the first ego of a wedded pair 
at church), being a gallant man, took the wife on 
one arm and the little sister on the other, and so 
escorted them both to the kirk. Butthe people of 
are a satirical generation, and said that “he 
looked like a man wi’ twa pails of water.” 
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MEANS TO GO AGAIN, 


There is one returned traveller who did not tire 
of her European visit, and that is “Jennie June” 
(Mrs. Croly). People who appreciate generally en- 
joy. “Jennie” says: 

Am I satisfied with my trip? Not a bit of it. I 
am hungry for more. I am going to work, and 
work, and work, to be able to go again. Nota yard 
of trimming or single unnecessary trifle will I buy, 
now I know what enjoyment can be purchased with 
money. I want to go back to the fields and hedge- 
rows of England, to the flowers and sunshine of gay 
France, to the dark beauty of the Scotch lakes, and 
the emerald greenness of Ireland, which needs only 
thrift and industry to be the most beautiful land un- 
der the sun. 





NATURALIST AND ARTIST. 


Martin, the famous French lion-tamer, once took 
a young artist into the cage of a particularly fierce 
lion, and the two men calmly sat down while the 
painter cut his pencil and sketched the huge and 
restless animal. The artist, afterward distinguished 
as the Belgian animal painter, Verboeckhoven, 
never would sell that sketch. 





THE NEW 


SWISS CLOCK OFFER. 





This beautiful SWISS CLOCK makes a useful and 


Here is a chance for any one who has a Bracket Saw to 
easily own such a clock, a picture of which is shown 


_ THE OFFER 


consists of full-sized designs for making this attractive 
SWISS CLOCK; 1 dozen of the best Paris Saw Blades; 
also an exquisite design fora Card Stand, Cross, and a 
full set of new style Doll’s Furniture—such as chairs, 
rocking-chairs, table and sofa; also anew style Flower 
Vase, which is the most charming design of the kind we 
have ever seen. This valuable offer will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 25 cents. 
The works for the Swiss Clock are made of fine brass, 
with an enamelled dial. We will send them with the above 
offer on receipt of $2 00, or alone for $1 75. 
Address 
PERRY MASON & CO. 
(In ordering, say “New Swiss Clock Offer.”) 








NEW STYLE 


CUFF PINS. 





These Pins are in a demand, They are a new pat- 
tern and very beautiful. Areagood gold plate and a per- 
fect imitation of Roman gold. We send the pair, post- 
paid, on receipt of 85 cents. ‘ a 

Address PERRY MASON & CO., 


The th Ste hips BRISTOL and PROVI- 
DENCE, of this line, are the largest, handsomest and most 
costly in the world. ‘Trains leaving Boston from the Old 
Colony Railroad station at 4.30 (Accommodation) and 6 
a express), P, M., connect with these “Floating 

-alaces,” at Fall River daily, arriving in New York 6, A. 
M. No line can offer the accommodations presented by 
this favorite route-—-ONLY 49 MILES OF RAIL, passing 
through Narragansett and Mount Hope Bays by daylight 
—No DISAGREEABLE NIGHT CHANGES, but affording pas- 
sengers a full night’s rest; and having an open water 
route, avoids the intricate and perilous river navigation 
incident to other routes. GRAND PROMENADE CON- 
CERT oneach Steamerevery evening during the summer, 
New and elegant Drawing-Room Cars on Steambeat Ex- 
press Train. 

State-Rooms and Berths secured at No, 3 Old State 
House, or at Old Colony Depot, Boston. In New York, 
at all of the principal Hotels and Ticket Offices 

on PIER 28, NORTIL RIVER, and on Steamers, for all 
points in New England and the Provinces. 





PALACE 
ORGANS 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The oxty Organ made in which is combined power, 
depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 

Most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever produced. 

Only stop-action ever invented that can not be disar- 
ranged by use. 
_ Only Organ made with bellows capacity so great that 
it requires but little effort with the feet to supply all 
the aur desired, 

Best made and most elegant cases in market. 

Nothing but solid wood ornaments. Every Organ fully 
warranted for fire years. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed, postpaid, 
on application, Address, 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 


Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0. 

The best Polishing Pow- postpaid for 25c. Agents 

der for Jewelry, Silver Mi wanted. T. E. REED 

Plated Ware, &e. Sent & Co., New Britain, 
GIRL 5 nice assorted perforated mottoes, ready for 

working, 10 cts. J.W. Russell, Newton, Mass. 

I x HOWE, Plymouth, Wis., most noted Card 

4e le 


nman in U.S.,writes a copy of all the capitals,and 
your name in several styles, with initials connected,for 28c. 






—_— 


INATION POCKET RULE And FOLDING 
e of polished wood, with brass 
tips and metal joints; will measure from one-six- 
y When open is 36 inches 
long, when closed can be ied in the vest pocket. Use- 
ful, ornamental, cheap, and a novelty that sells at sight. 
Agents wanted. Sam le mailed post paid for 15 cents ; 
2 for 25 cunta ; Bi per ozen, Postage maps taken. 
Address, EURKKA TRICK AND NOVELTY COMPANY, 
Box 4614. 39 Ann Street. New York. 


1 Millions in it!! Everybody wants 
SURT OUT, 
TICK, 





Dyspepsia is a Hydra-Headed Monster, from 
which nearly all “the ills the human flesh is heir to” 
originate. The Peruvian Syrup, a protected solution of 
the protoxide of Iron, is a long-tried and well-established 
remedy for this distressing complaint; it has cured thou- 
sands when other remedies have failed. 

EALTH —the poor man’s riches, the rich man’s 
bliss—is foundin Ayer’s Medicines, after a fruit- 
less search among other remedies. A word to the wise 
is sufficient. i 
men in each county. Address, J. LA 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


and steady work for one or 
two enterprising men or wo- 
THAM & CO., 419 








or Beauty of Poligh, Bavies Labor, Clean 


fanbe'ablis, SOeiee Ozsee Mine 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial, 
(a Ask for it and see that you get it. 


TORTOISE SHE Combs and Jewelry. Every 

variety. Original Designs. 
Goods sent by mail, Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and_$5. Ear-drops, $1 to $5. 
Pins and Combs same KET Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue. MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 











LADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or town 
Address ELLis MANUF’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Re and all interested, send for circulars, 
S$ TAMM ERERS sm vocat Inst, 103 Waverly P1.,N.Y, 
N OTTOES for Embroidery on Periorated Card 
1 Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see YouTn’s Comr., 
July 5th, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 


UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 atre land warrants, Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigration. 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 
OUR_NEWEST STYLES. 

Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, 25 cts. 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts, 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10c, 15c. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


INTING] Saco: 











Large B mcartaters; 06 to e550. 
for® Self-In' le 
2 =e Cook ° Mfr's, West Meriden, Conn. 





’ 
CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP. 


sentery, D’ 
of Children. Price 50 cts. ORE, Proprie- 








Youth’s Companion Office, Boston. 


tor, Great Falls, N.H. Sold by all Druggists, 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


AUG, 30, 1877, 




















For the Companion. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Preach thy sermons of Time, 0 September, 
Thou season of infinite grace, 

Preach the old sermon sadly, yet tender, 
With the mellowing sun on thy face,— 

‘Tell the old tale of harvests and reapers, 
Ripe sheaves on the homeward-bound wain, 

That tale told to earth’s silent sleepers,— 
Repeat it again. 


Touch the branch of the rose till it burneth, 
Deep crimsoned through odorous veins; 
Touch the maple till sunward it turneth, 
Red gonfalons shining through rain; 
Then tell us, This beauty and glory, 
These death robes to bury the years, 
Are but the last page of that story, 
Wet through with man’s tears. 


That ome of infinite sadness, 
That wind from a dolorous sea, 

Which blows till we thrill with strange madness 
The Past in the Present to see,— 

To know that the dust of dead Ages, 
So quick in the Autumns ago, 
ke us wrought and hoped,—and their wages 
The world cannot know, 


As of old, the west wind in caressing, 
Stirs jightly the yellowing plain; 

As of old, mellow sunlight in blessing, 
Gilds fount, and cottage, and fane, 

But the shadows draw nigh to men’s faces, 
For the LE yHy: 4 which endeth in death, 

As they seek in the Past’s silent places 
Some trace of man’s breath. 


Recall then Septembers long vanished, 
The vanishing scenes of to-day: 


Alike are the seasons long banished, 
Alike are the seasons which stay, 
To show us the fulness and waning, 
The fruitage that effort hath blessed, 
That life is the gift of sweet heaven, 
And earth gives us rest. 
Maxie B, WILLIAMS, 


<< 
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THE RESCUE FROM THE VILLE 
DU HAVRE. 

A remarkable illustration of God’s mysterious 
way is found in connection with the rescue of 
some of the passengers of the ill-fated French 
steamship, Ville du Havre, which was sunk by 
a collision with the Loch Karn, Nov. 22, 1873, 
on her voyage from New York to France. 

After the sinking of the Ville du Ilavre, with 
some two hundred of her passengers, the rest 
were taken up by the Loch Karn, from which 
most of them were afterwards transferred to the 
Trimountain. Others remained on board the 
Loch Earn, where, in consequence of its dis- 
abled condition, they seemed again in imminent 
danger of being lost. , 

On December 11th, while Mr, D. L. Moody was 
conducting a noonday prayer meeting in the city 
of Edinburgh, Rev. Dr. Andrew Thompson read 
a letter from a Christian lady, the mother of 
one of those imperilled passengers, which con- 
tained the following account: 

“After the Trimountain left them, and they 
had examined their ship, many a heart failed, 
and they feared they would never see land 
again. They could not navigate the vessel, and 
were left to the mercy of the winds and waves, 
or rather to the care of Him who ruleth wind 
and waves, Vain was human help. 

“The wind drove them out of the course of 
ships northward. 

“You are aware that two ministers were left on 
board the Loch Earn, One, Mr. Cook, a truly 
godly man, did all he could to encourage their 
hearts, Every day, at noon, he gathered them 
together, and earnestly, by prayer, strove to 
lead them to the Saviour; and this he continued 
to do till they reached England. 

“The day before they were rescued they knew 
that very shortly the ship must go down. The 
wind had changed, bringing them nearer the 
track of ships, but they had little hope of being 
saved. Mr. Cook told them of his own hope, 
that death to him would be eternal life, and he 
urgently entreated them to put their trust in 
‘Him who was mighty to save.’ At the same 
time he told them he had no doubt they would 
be rescued, that even then a vessel was speeding 
to save them, that God had answered their 
prayers, that next day as morning dawned they 
would see her, That night was one of anxiety. 

“As morning dawned every eye was strained 
to see the promised ship. There truly she was, 
and the British Queen bore down upon them. 
You may think that with thankful hearts they 
left the Loch Earn. One thing is remarkable— 
the officer in charge on board the British Queen 
had a most unaccountable feeling that there was 
something for him to do, and three times dur- 
ing the night he changed the course of the ves- 
sel, bearing northward, He told the watch to 
keep a sharp lookout for a ship, and immediate- 
ly on sighting the Loch Earn, bere down upon 
her. At first he thought she had been aban- 
doned, as she lay helpless in the trough of the 
sca, but soon they saw her signal of distress. 

















“It seems to me a remarkable instance of 
faith on the one side and a guiding Providence 
on the other. After they were taken on board 
the pilot-boat that brought them into Plymouth, 
at noon, when they for the last time joined to- 
gether in prayer, Mr. Cook read to them the ac- 
count of Paul’s shipwreck, showing the similar- 
ity of their experience. ‘What made that cap- 
tain change his course against his will,’ but the 
ever present Spirit of God.’ — Wonders of 


Prayer. 
a 


“DISTINGUISHED DRUNKARDS.” 


A correspondent of the Hartford Times has 
been rambling through the Washington poor- 
house. Under the title of ‘Distinguished 
Drunkards,”’ he writes a very suggestive letter 
of what he saw there: 


One of the first men he met there had been at 
one time Attorney-General of Virginia. In his 
office, a number of now distinguished lawyers 
were students, and they owe much to his advice. 
His father had been Attorney-General of the 
United States, and left his son wealth. But he 
drank, and sacrificed distinction, fortune, and 
everything, for his love of drink. 

Another distinguished pauper was an ex-judge 
of the Supreme Court of California, and had 
been esteemed one of the most eloquent men of 
his time. He came to Washington to get an 
office, was yee pte ny took to drink, and drank 
himself out of pocket, mind and friends, into 
the poorhouse. 

In his company the correspondent found a 
once wealthy newspaper editor and proprietor of 
New York, a man of great political influence. 
This man also sunk all he possessed in whiskey, 
and has been for three years in the almshouse. 
Sometimes his friends rt him out, ‘‘but,’’ says 
the correspondent, ‘the drinks so much that he 
lies about the streets, and is returned by the po- 
lice.” 

In another branch of the institution the corre- 
spondent found an ex-Attorney-General of North 
Carolina. He made many friends, drank much 
whiskey, neglected his business and everything 
else, and drifted to the poorhouse. Says the 
correspondent, ‘“The principal reason for his 
being put where he now is, is that he stole a 
friend’s vest and sold it for whiskey.”” To such 
depths of degradation will whiskey bring the 
strongest and ablest of us. 

A man who was Stephen A. Douglass’ intimate 
friend, ard who used to speak from the same 
jlatforms witn him, is a Washington pauper. 
Vhen fortune smiled on him, he used liquor as 
a relish, and when her smiles turned to frowns, 
he took it as an antidote for sorrow. It brought 
him temporary relief, but permanent ruin. 

Coming into the almshouse in the “Black 
Maria,”’ as the correspondent left it, was an old 
white-haired man, ‘‘who was at one time one of 
the leading men of the Michigan bar. He is the 
man who backed Zack Chandler, and made him, 
politically speaking, what he is to-day,” 

And this man of great legal ability, political 
influence sufficient to make and unmake men, 
and much wealth, is nowa pauper. Why? Be- 
cause he allowed whiskey to obtain the mastery 
over himpas did all the others herein referred 
to. Do not you, young man, find this record 
very suggestive? 

——— 
COURTSHIP IN SAXONY. 

In Saxony the girls have no such liberty as 
those in America, for they are watched and kept 
under rule, An Exchange tells some of the strict 
customs which keep the Saxon damsels in order: 


Until engaged, they are not permitted to walk 
alone with a gentleman, nor to take his arm, 
nor to go with him to any place of amusement, 
nor to reCeive a call from him, unless in the pres- 
ence of some female relative. But the engage- 
ment or betrothal is a serious, solemn, public, 
almost irrevocable affair. 

The betrothal, when approved by the parents 
of both parties, is formally announced by the 
bride’s parents, in printed circular and newspa- 
per advertisement, to relations, connections and 
fiends of both parties. Now the beau can sit 
and walk out unattended with his inamorata. 
But still if he takes her to theatre, opera or con- 
cert, he must take her mother or some other rel- 
ative along. 

If the swain is an officer, he must get leave 
from the war office to marry, and he must de- 
posit, as an indispensable prerequisite, a sum 
sufficient to maintain his widow in case of his 
decease; so that officers are pot marrying men 
as muchas they are with us! The engagements 
are very long ones—two or three years is an av- 
erage—but they are very rarely broken off; and 
if this should occur, it is spoken of by relatives 
and friends with bated breath and looks of hor- 
ror. 

During this period the bride, if living in the 
country districts, is diligently employed in spin- 
ning, weaving, making up the stock of linen re- 
quired for her own use and for that of her hus- 
band for many coming years. In city and coun- 
try she learns and practices cooking and house- 
keeping under her mother’s experienced and 
careful eye. 

+94 


THE QUEEN’S HORSES. 
Jennie June, writing from London to the Bal- 


timore American, thus describes the Queen’s 
stables and horses: 


Nothing could be finer than her stud of light 
gray, some of which accompany her wherever 
she goes, and nothing prettier than the mouse- 
colored and milk-white—some used for riding, 
others for garden-chairs by the royal children, 
Leopold and Beatrice, 








Two fine horses—one light bay, the other 
chestnut—occupied small stables by themselves, 
and were named Nimrod and Alma, the horses 
formerly used for riding by Prince Albert and 
the Queen, but now grown too old for service, 
and only carefully exercised and tended. 

There are many more magnificent private sta- 
bles than those of the Queen; the distinguishing 
characteristics of them are perfect order, cleanli- 
ness and fitness. There is not a particle of dis- 
play, only the names of the horses being placed 
over each, and, in some instances, over the har- 
ness, each set of which shines brightly in its 
place, ina room as free from smell and as neat 
as a well-kept parlor. 

One of the Queen’s horses is named Parepa, 
others Fancy, Puss, Riot, Destiny, Faggott and 
Foxglove. A pair of Arabian ponies, sent as an 
imperial present from the Emperor of Russia, 
were not only remarkably heautiful and alike in 
color and general appearance, but also in the 
very spots and marks upon the limbs and body. 
The similarity was indeed wonderful. 

The carriages are generally light, handsome 
and perfectly plain, finished no better and no 
worse than those of any quiet, modest lady or 
gentleman. In fact, good sense and good taste 
were shown throughout. 





«o> 
For the Companion. 


THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 
She looked through the open window, 
A dear little baby girl, 
With blue eyes sleepy and tender, 
And hair half out of curl. 
The shadows of night were falling 
As I passed on my homeward way, 
I saw her a moment only, 
Yet many a long, long day, 
Have my soul and my sense remembered 
The heaven-blue of her eyes, 
And the bright hair over her torehead, 
Like sunlight from paradise! 
One glimpse was all, yet I treasure 
Her sweetness a thing apart, 
And the grave, soft look that she gave me, 
carry it in my heart, 
For nothing, of all God’s blessings, 
Is purer, more undefiled, 
More fair, with the grace of heaven, 
Than the face of a little child! 
Mary AINGE DE VERE. 


—E (0 
FRANKLIN’S TRICK. 


A writer in the New York Ledger tells an old 
story of how Franklin, when a journeyman print- 
er, in Philadelphia, taught his master, Mr. Kei- 
mer, the importance of reading proof carefully: 


Mr. Keimer, in the matter of proof-reading, 
was careless, and Franklin, whose habits of care 
in these little things led him to worriment over 
his master’s dereliction, sought to correct him 
in this respect. He urged upon him the necessi- 
ty of accuracy in all departments of his profes- 
sion. There could be no such thing as being too 
careful, 

“Pooh, pooh!’ cried Keimer, ‘I never make 
great mistakes. Little typographical errors, 
now and then, are expected.” 

“But,” said Franklin, “what you may be 
pleased to term a very slight typographical error 
might make a most ridiculous exposure.” 

“Oh, never fear.”’ 

Not very long after that, Franklin thought he 
would give his master a practical demonstration. 
A primer, then recently published in New Eng- 
land, was being reprinted in the office. A para- 
phrase, in verse, of the fifteenth chapter of Cor- 
inthians had been set up, and in looking over 
the form before he struck off a proof-sheet for 
his master to read, he found the following verse: 

“When the last trumpet soundeth, 
We shall not all die: 

But we shall all be changed 
In the twinkling of an eye.” 

Under the impulse of the moment he took a 
bodkin and pulled out the letter c, and spaced 
out the line. Then he struck off the proof, car- 
ried it into Mr. Keimer, and went home to his 
supper. Whether Franklin thought of the mat- 
ter again or not I do not know; but when the 
primer was published there was a verse in it 
reading like this: 

“When the last trumpet soundeth, 
We shall not all die: 

But we shall all be hanged 
In the twinkling of an eye.” 

Shortly afterward Mr. Keimer was seen tear- 
ing away among his old proof-sheets to see if 
the trick had not been played after the proof had 
been read; but he found the error at the start, 
and was forced to admit that he had carelessly 
overlooked it. 

—oo——___—_ 
HOW SENATOR NYE LOST A 
HORSE. 


Our readers may all remember that Senator 
Sumner refused the great jewelled gold medal 
sent to him by the Republic of Hayti,—which 
medal, by the way, is now in the keeping of the 
Treasurer of the State of Massachusetts at the 
State House, and is well worth seeing. The 
late famous Senator: Nye, of Nevada, related 
once how he missed becoming the owner of a 
splendid Arabian horse: 


He was telling incidents of a journey to Europe, 
from which he had just returned. Among the 
rest, he said the Sultan of Turkey ordered in 
his honor, as a Senator of the United States, a 
grand review of the army in Constantinople. 
On the occasion, the Grand Vizier mounted the 
Senator upon a steed which he described as 
magnificent. Said Nye, ‘He was a pure Ara- 
bian; he had a coat like velvet; he felt likea 
mywad of steel springs beneath a man; his eye 
was between a lion’s and a woman’s, with all 
the courage of the one, and all the human gen- 
tleness and beauty of the other blended; you 











could put your hand in his nostrils, and yet he 
knew Twas an old man, and was as tender of 
me asachild. When I dismounted, I could not 
refrain from expressing to the Grand Vizier my 
admiration for the incomparable creature. He 
heard me through an interpreter, and they 
bowing low, begged me to accept the horse as q 
mark of the regard which the Sultan entertaineq 
for me. 

“IT bowed low in return to the Grand Vizier, 
and bade the interpreter explain to him that, 
while touched to the heart by this appreciation 
and generosity of the Sultan, it was, I was sorry 
to say, against the laws of my country for a 
Senator of the United States to accept a present 
from any foreign prince, potentate or power,’— 
Gold Hill News. 
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THE SINGER AT CHOPIN’S DEATH. 
BED. 

The recent death of the Countess Potoka, a 
Polish lady of Paris, eminent for her wealth, 
culture and splendid powers of song, has re- 
called a touching incident of her days of prime 
in connection with the last moments of the great 
pianist and composer, Frederick Chopin. The 
Paris correspondent of the San Francisco Mail 
says: 

The Countess was a remarkable woman; she 
consecrated her whole life to art, and it is prob- 
able that had she been poor, instead of being the 
possessor of millions, her name would have 
ranked with those of Malibran and Sontag. Her 
friendship with Chopin is well known, and the 
musician at this time was not then considered 
the master he is to-day. In 1840 she heard that 
her beloved friend and instructor was fatally ill, 
and she at once prepared to make the long jour. 
ney necessary to see him before he shall breathe 
his last. 

Weary with fatigue she arrived at the bedside 
of the dying man. Alas! he had already lost 
consciousness; the stupor of death was upon 
him. She knelt beside him and prayed for one 
last look, one last word. After a time the dying 
man’s eyes opened, he fixed on her a long, earn- 
est look. Finally a light came over his coun- 
tenance, and at last he recognized her. He 
smiled faintly and murmured: “Sing, sing!” 

Sadly his noble visitor complied, and going to 
the piano sang indeed with tears in her voice. 
When she stopped, the dying man, whose face 
was fairly illuminated, only said: “Sing! sing 
again!’’ And she sang the music the master 
loved. Could anything more touching be im- 
agined than the friends of the dying man kneel- 
ing beside the bed of the dying musician, while 
this noble dame, this great artist, sang with an 
inspired voice a psalm of Marcello or cantiste of 
the Virgin? Once again she stopped, and tum- 
ing his eyes towards her, the poet murmured, 
“It is beautiful,’ and with these last words the 
spirit left the body. 





THE JEWISH BROTHERS. 

The following incident, told by a converted 
Jew, the late Dr. Capadose, of Holland, illus- 
trates the words of our Lord: “Therefore, if you 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there remember- 
est that thy brother hath aught against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” 

My worthy grandfather was a very affection- 
ate but passionate man. He had a brother for 
whom he felt a tender love. They had once 
fallen into a dispute with each other, and had 
returned to their respective homes in a rage. 
This happened on a Friday. 

At the close of the day, when it began to grow 
dark, my good grandmother, like another Mar- 
tha, began to make all things ready for the Sab- 
bath. She called out, “My beloved Joseph, it is 
already dark; come and light up the Sabbath 
lamp.’ 

But he, sunk in profound sadness, paced the 
room backwards and forwards, to the increasing 
anxiety of the good old woman, who exclaimed, 
“See, the stars are already in the firmament, 
and our Sabbath lamp is still dark.” 

My grandfather then took his hat and staff, 
and, with visible perturbation, hurried out of 
the house; but in a few minutes he returned with 
tears of joy in his eyes. 

“Now, my beloved Rebecca,”’ cries he, “now 
Iam ready!’? He offered up the prayer, and, 
with evident feelings of deliglit, kindled the 
lamp. He afterwards made known his dispute, 
adding, ‘It was not possible for me to offer up 
the prayer and light the lamp before I was rec 
onciled with Isaac.” 

“But how came it to pass that you returned 
so quickly?” 

“Why,” said he, “Isaac, like me, could not 
rest,—it was with him as it was with me,—he 
also could not enter upen the Sabbath without 
being reconciled. We met each “other in the 
street,—he was coming to me, I was going 0 
him,—we fell into each other’s arms weeping. 





———_+o»—___—_—_ 


SCENE IN COURT. 


“How was it, McFinnigan?” P 

“Sure, yer Honor, an’ it was all the nayger § 
fault. I was a-comin’ down the av’nie, quiet as 
a lamb, sor, sayin’ nothin’ to nobody, whit that 
shpalpeen came forninst me, sor, wud his elbow, 
an’ I up an’ hit’im upon the spur o the mo 
mint,”’— 

“No, sah, he hit me on the nose, sah!” 

“On the spur o’ the momint’— 

“On de nose, sah.” : 

“Never mind fine distinctions,” said his Hon- 
or. “It costs a man ten dollars in this court to 
hit a man, whether it be upon the spur of the 
moment or upon thenose. George Washington, 


you are discharged.”—New York World. 
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For the Companion. 


POLLY PERKINS. 
Little Pollie Perkins 
Under the tree, 
Sewing as busy, 
As busy can be. 


Very long seam, 
Very warm day; 
Thread grows knotty, 
Then gives way. 
Little Pollie Perkins 
Says “Oh my!” 
Throws down her work, 
Thinks she'll cry. 








Looks through her tears; 
On the grass beside her, 

Working at his web, she 
Sees a little spider. 


Spider looks funny, = 
Cocks up his eye,— 

“What a silly girl, to 
Sit there and cry! 


“TI work always, 
Yet I’m gay; 

Never sit and boo-hoo,— 
That’s no way.”” 


Little Pollie Perkins, 
Busy as a bee; 
“Horrid old spider 


Shan’t beat me.”’ 
Eva M. TAPPAN. 





For the Companion, 
WEE-WEE’S PICNIC. 


Wee-wee is a pig, little and cunning. Pretty 
pink skin shows through the clean, white hair all 
over him. He lives, all by himself, in a small 
pen. ; 

Grandpa gave this pretty little pig to Nannie 
because she admired him so; and then hada 
nice little pen built expressly for him, with low 
sides, so that Nannie could see over into it with- 
out stretching up on tiptoe. 

Nannie loves.to play in the soft grass under 
the trees; and there is no drawback to her pleas- 
ure in these bright summer days, except the 
thought of her little captive, Wee-wee. She is 
very sure he longs to enjoy a tumble in the grass 
too, 

Grandpa is coaxed; but he only laughs. Mam- 
ma is coaxed; but she ‘“‘doesn’t see what she 
can do about it.” 


Robin, the hired man, is next tried; but he 


Says, “You have queer notions, Miss Nannie. 
Your pig is best off where he is!”’ 


By-and-by grandpa asks, “What is your idea 


of a picnic for a pig, Nannie?” 


“Oh, I would let him play in the orchard in 
the grass, and eat apples for a lunch! It is nice 
and cool down there, and the birds sing, and the 
clover smells sweeter there than anywhere else!’ 

“I don’t think Wee-wee will take much notice 
of the birds or clover,” said grandpa, consider- 
ing. “If he goes he must be tied by a strong cord 
toastake. I cannot afford to have my potatoes 
and young corn damaged,—even by such a little 


fellow as he is,” 
Nannie sighs. 
Well, grandpa, let the string be a long one 


Please,” she says, comforted by the hope that 
she will be permitted to hold an end of it in her 


own hand. 


So Robin, the hired man, is called, and soon 
®e-wee is caught, and a strong cord slipped 


around one of his struggling hind legs. 


; “Let me hold him!’ Nannie says, as Wee-wee 


in her hand, Nannie feels that her day of de- 
light has begun. 

But what,—what is Wee-wee trying to do? 
“Whoa! whoa!—Grandpa,—Robin,—hold him, 
—I can’t!’ 





Grandpa and Robin can do nothing but laugh. 
Wee-wee is off for the barn! 

Nannie’s two unwilling feet fly along after his 
four little contrary hoofs. 

““Wee-wee! Wee-wee! you are going the wrong 
way! Whoa! whoa!’ 

“Pigs always go the wrong way, Miss Nannie,” 
says Robin. “It’s their nater to.’’ 

But when Robin’s strong arm gets hold of 
Wee-wee, he has to go the right way. He squeals 
and struggles. Nannie doesnot mind. ‘He de- 
serves to be punished! He behaves very 
naughty!’ she says, trying not to show how 
hard she has to breathe. 


triumpbal march through the rows of potato 
vines, leaving havoc and ruin behind him. 

His naughty nose roots up one hill after an- 
other, und what he does not destroy he leaves 
for the long stake, dangling at the end of the 
cord, to tear up, or tear down, as it is dragged 
along! 

Robin gives chase, but Wee-wee has no inten- 
tion of being caught. ° 

Nannie cries, and shakes Miss Amelia up and 
down-in her excitement. 

At last Robin steps on the stake, and Wee-wee 
is arrested. He sprawls, squealing and kicking, 
over the ground. Robin picks him up, tucks 
him, legs and all, under his big arm, and walks 
off with him to his pen. : 

Nannie, too much disgusted to care what be- 
comes of Wee-wee, walks home behind Robin, 
crying bitterly into Miss Amelia’s back hair. 

No more picnics for Wee-wee! Captive and 
squealing he lives in his pen, and has his picnics 
within boards; his luncheons will hereafter be 
served up in a wooden trough, instead of on nice 
green turf. FLETA FORRESTER. 





For the Compunion. 


TEDDY’S LOGIC. 
“ Whip-poor-will ! whip-poor-will !”’ 
Teddy listens—all is still. 
Then again comes, “whip-poor-will !” 
Stars shine through 
The dusky blue, 
Many now, and now but few, 
And I say, in a grave way,— 
“Roguish little eyes they show, 
Like some children that I know 
Always ready for bo-peep 
When they ought to be asleep. 
Do you wonder that the moon 
Looks so pale, and wanes so soon, 
When you see 
Her family 
Wide awake as they can be, 
Dancing, frolicing, when instead 
Every one should be in bed?” 


“ Whip-poor-will! whip-poor-will !” 
Teddy sits and listens still, 








At last Wee-wee is safely landed in the or- 
chard, under the tree that Nannie points out. 
Grandpa gives the last stroke to the stake and 
goes away, with the axe under his arm. 

Robin goes too; and Nannie’s left alone with 
Wee-wee, 

Plenty of apples,—‘‘windfalls,’’ Robin calls 
them,—are lying about in the grass. If sniffs and 
grunts mean “thank you, Nannie, this is splen- 
did,’’ then Wee-wee is very thankful indeed. 
Nannie sits upon a stone, in the shade, watch- 
ing with pleased face, her pet’s delight. _ 

She thinks her happiness wants one thing 


lia” is her doll. Wee-wee is so quiet and con- 


her down; and invite mamma to come too. 


lia out of her bed in a box, and hurries back in 
breathless haste. 





, But, alas! no Wee-wee, nor any trace of cord 
nor stake is under the green tree on her return 
“Bad boys!’ is her first thought. 
her next. “Ran away!’ is her last thought. 

Back she rushes, screaming, 
Robin!’ 





Ssi-cly landed on the ground, With the string 





| Either mischievous or wise. 
| For a minute he says naught, 


to make it complete—Miss Amelia. ‘‘Miss Ame- 
tented, she will run upto the house and bring 


Off she runs to the house, catches Miss Ame- oe 


“Dogs!” is 
“Grandpa!— 
Robin is soon found, and goes back with her. 


A hunt around the orchard and over in the ad- 
joining potato field reveals Wee-wee making a; 


To the “whip-poor, whip-poor-will ! 
Something lies 
Within his eyes, 


But sits reasoning out his thought; 
Quick at self-defense is he, 
Or a hint of blame to see,— 
“Sky’s a beautiful place to play, 
When the sun is gone away. 
Wide and bright,— 
The moon is white 
*Cause she sits up herself all night! 
So, is it wicked for stars? I spose 
They do it because their mamma does!” 
HANNAH LAWRENCE, 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
}. 
SIX LETTER WORD SQUARE. 


To preserve with spices, 

A girl’s name. 

A native of Britain. 

Performing. 

A man’s name. 

To mutilate. A. 8. B. 

2. 
CROSS PUZZLE, 

The central or pivotal letter is given for each of 
the two words, and is of course the same. The dots 
indicate the number of letters in the cross words. 

1a 





+002 


. 
Seer ewe eee 


Definitions. 
1, Vessels that carry public mails, 
2. A powder used in dyeing purple. 
»| la. Defensive armor. 
t 1b. A common grass or grain. 
“| 2a, What some animals chew. 
2b. A part of the head. 


3. 
THE RETURN. 
(Fill the blanks with the names of English authors.) 





The —— was gone, and twilight —, 
For darker —— was making way, 
When — of —, o’er ——ard —, 











I noticed —— —— darker grew, 
And —— not, though well I knew, 
Each flower and shrub along the way, 
I had often trod, when —— and —. 
. H, H.D. 
4. 
WORD OF FIVE LETTERS. 
My first has, by itself, no power; 
My second represents the person addressed ; 


My third represents the speaker; 
My fourth represents an article of commerce es- 


teemed a home comfort. 


My fifth has the force of a word; 
My whole is the name of a citv. kL. E. 


5. 


RIDDLE, 


Iam proud, 
T am easily turned, 
Icarry red life, 
My name have you learned? 
M. 


6. 


Cc. W. B. 


CONCEALED PROVERB. 


Find the exact word represented by each picture, 
Arrange these words in the order given, and with 
a little study you will find a concealed proverb. 

W.H.G 
7. 


RHOMBOID PUZZLE. 


Across.—An engraving; a tree; a plaintive song; 
fungus on grain; not old. 

Down.—A vegetable ; an exclamation ; a beverage; 
an article used in paving; each; an edible and a 
vowel; a pronoun; two-thirds of ten; a word used 
by teamsters. e 8. E. H, 


A CLUSTER OF FLOWERS, 


EXAMPLE: An emblem of purity, anda globule of moist- 
ure. 
Ans. Snow-drop. 
The rainbow. 
A diadem. 
An unmarried man and a part of his dress. 
A conserve, and a cluster of grass. 
A dwelling and a defect in it. 
An emblem of cunning, and an article of apparel. 
A bite, and a winged monster. 
A timid animal, and a fashionable young lady. 
A partition, and the blossom of a plant. 
An affectionate request. 
A female name, and a possessive pronoun. 
A triumphal chariot, and a distinct people. 
A wise man’s impression. ERBERT L. 


9. 


HALF WORD SQUARE. 


Man’s name; uniting; Scripture proper name; 
botanist’s treasure; order; Spanish coin; hotel; 
preposition; not strictly a vowel. 8.J.D. 


10. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





This girl has cut her finger 
Upon this navy sword; 
And now they’re like each other, 


They are, upon my word. L. Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1, BRAN 


2. Because he is seeing it wade. 
3. Birds of a feather flock together. 


1, Cockatoo. 5. Frigate bird. 
- 2. Ostrich. 6. Grebe. 
3. Shrike. 7. Kite. 


4. = 8. Fieldfare. : 
4. Punch, Russia, ivy (IV), die, Ty wolf, Iowa, 





L hastened toward my cottage door, 





label, lintel, “Pride will have a fall, 
5. Ma 
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The Sunsorirrion Prick of the ComMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of yonr paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 


money by us before the date opposite your name on | 


your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
aper is sent. Your name eannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. . 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters vo eee should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CQ., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





A LONE ISLAND. 

In this age of railroads and steamboats, it seems 
fncredible that a civilized community can get on 
with a single mail a year. But this is said to be the 
hard lot of the inhabitants of St. Kilda, one of the 
small islands north of Scotland. 

There are only sixteen families of them, living in 
cottages close together, and numbering altogether 
seventy-five people. They can all read, and almost 
every adult is a member of the church. 

The pastor is a man of culture, and quite content- 
ed with his little parish, and looks after their mor- 
als so carefully that there is not a drunkard or vi- 
eious person among them. They have little money, 
as all business is done by barter with the agent of 
the owner of the island, who visits them once a year, 
and he sells everything at high prices, and buys at 
the lowest. 

They live on oatmeal, and fish, and birds, and sell 
fish and birds in large numbers to the landlord. 
The women are skilful in knitting, and make up 
large quantities of articles for sale on the main 
land. They are diligent workers, often toiling from 
dawn till past midnight. In spite of their secluded 
and monotonous lives, the islanders are said to be 
intelligent and happy. 


a 
A JEWEL IN A CABBAGE, 


“A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout” is Solomon’s 
picture of contradictory conditions; and the old 
fable of the jewel in the toad’s head illustrated value 
in unexpected places, The following incident is an 
example of both :— 

A young lady, governess in a friend’s family, 
was one autumn day walking with her pupils in their 
father’s kitchen-garden. The children pulling at 
their governess’s. hands as she walked between them, 
loosened a ring which she wore, and before they 
noticed whither it sprang, the ring was gone from 
her finger and was nowhere to be seen. The garden- 
beds around, which had been newly dug over, were 
searched, so were the celery and cabbages growing 
near; but no ring was forthcoming. The governess 
mourned for the loss of her ornament, more par- 
ticularly because it had been her father’s signet-ring ; 
and every day for some time she and her pupils 
searched the kitchen-garden, but in vain. A month 
afterwards she returned home for a holiday, taking 
with her a basket of garden produce, as a present to 
her mother from her pupil’s parents; when, lo! 
almost the first thing unpacked from the country 
basket was a tine hearty cabbage, with a close green 
heart, amongst whose curled blades lay the much- 
lamented, long-sought-for signet-ring.—Chambers’s 
Journal. 


-- : 
A THUNDER-BOLT. 


An English paper, mentioning a terrific thunder- 
storm which occarred at London, July 5th, says: 


Three peals of thunder were heard in quick suc- 
cession at Kilburn, and a sheet of fire flashed in the 
street. The thoroughfare for some distance seemed 
to be in flames, anda material similar to molten 
metal descended, leaving behind clinkers from an 
inch to six or seven inches in circumference. The 
street for a distance of fifty yards was covered, 
something like a couple of bushels having been 
picked up by persons in the neighborhood. A child 
named Frost, who was running from one house to 
another, was struck with some of the liquid and was 
severely burned. The fire-ball then struck a tele- 
~~ wire, which passed over the street, completely 

urning it up fora distance of five hundred yards. 
For ten minutes after the fall of the thunder-bolt 
the whole neighborhood was enveloped in a thick 
blue and yellow fog. 


_ a 
THE CANNED CATFISH, 


The best “fish story” of the season comes through 
the Menasha (Wis.) Press: 


A boy, while oning in Lake Butts des Morte the 
other day, felt a nibble, and drawing his hook 
towards the shore, observed a half-gallon fruit-can 
trailing on the bottom. Having secured the vessel, 
he was greatly surprised to find that a large cattish 
had taken up his abode therein, and remained until 
his increased dimensions did not admit of egress, 


He had evidently flopped around in his tin parlor 
until a hole was made in the rust-eaten bottom, 
through which his tail protruded. In this condition, 
the catfish had power to navigate from one place to 
another, and must have been regarded by his aqua- 
rian neighbors as a kind of iron-clad monitor. 


Sencetsinoallieoienteniats 
j HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


| An English physician pointed out in a recent lec- 
| ture that health and long life are not always joined 

together, neither are health and great muscular 
| strength. He said: 


The most muscular men, great prize-fighters, men 
who could fell an ox with their fists, have been 
known to be always ailing, and complaining about 
themselves. The state of perfect training, regarded 

| by those who know little of it as a condition of most 
erfect health, is rather one of morbid imminence, 
Longevity, like height, is a rare attribute, but it 

does not signify health. The three oldest people I 

| ever knew, women who reached respectively eighty- 

| nine, ninety-eight, and a hundred, were valetudina- 
rians, and had been so nearly all their lives. 





—_—.__—. 


WANTED MORE OF HIM. 


Recently, when a Detroit boy’s feet flew up and 
seated him in the slush on Congress Street, a stran- 

er happened to be near and helped the lad up. 
| Sot feeling as if this was enough, he led the boy 
along to a peanut stand and filled his pockets with a 
quart of fresh-roasted. The tears disappeared with 
the peanuts, and as the last handful was crammed 
down the boy asked: 

“Do you live here, mister?” 

“No, bub—I'm a stranger in Detroit.” 

“Won’t you please git some money and buy a 
house and live here all the rest of the time?” in- 
quired the boy, in a beseeching voice. 


diteeneinnilica 
DIDN’T WANT I7, 


At an auction of household articles the auctioneer 
held up a ther ter and pleaded fo d. No 
one seemed to want it,and he turned to a farmer- 
looking man and said: 

“Take it,examine itand give me a quarter for it.” 

“No—no,” replied the man, backing off. 

“What! Don’t you want a thermometer?” 

“No, sir; 1 had one_a year or two ago, and I 
worked and worked, and fooled around and fooled 
around, and I could never keep it regulated worth 
acent. I couldn’t even open the ornery thing!” 








a 
FOR HOME MISSIONS, 


A contribution adapted to home rather than for- 
eign Missions: 


A hen crawled into a Methodist church in Jeffer- 
son City some time ago, and laid an egg in the con- 
tribution-box. While the minister was making an 
earnest appeal to his congregation for foreign mis- 
sions, the hen suddenly left her nest, and, presenting 
herself in the chancel, cackled most energetically. 
The deacons discovered the egg when they went for- 
ward to get the boxes. 





sali 
WHERE’S THE CABINET? 


Old lady at the procession—Now which be the 
President? 

Daughter—The man with no hat on. 

“Hal fine man! fine man! But where’s his Cabi- 
net?” 

“Why, in them coaches behind; don’t you see?” 

“La, no; I don’t see nothing like a cabinet. I see 
men, but no chest o’ drawers, nor nothin’ !’”’ 


Perhaps that is the same old lady that couldn’t find 
the Freedman’s Bureau. 


r panei 
BAD AIR, 


At Dilton, England, during service in a Wesleyan 
chapel, one after another of the congregation closed 
his eyes and dropped from his seat in insensibility. 
we the preacher fell fainting in the pulpit. 
Then the sexton was startled into action, and cleared 
the chapel. It was found that the flue of the heat- 
ing apparatus was choked up, noxious gases were 
generated, and the atmosphere was thick with poi- 
son. 


— 


1 A VIGOROUS CLERGYMAN. 


' 

Some one who interviewed Rev. Lovick Pierce, 
| D. D., aged ninety-seven, on his way home from a 
recent preaching tour in the South, learned that be- 
sides travelling several hundred miles, including one 
—- ride, he had preached six times within nine 
days, his sermons being from an hour to an hourand 
ahalf long. And yet the old man seemed as vigor- 
ous and sprightly as on the day he left home. 





—_——__.__—__ 


A THRIFTY bird of Franklin, Ind., wove into its 
nest several yards of valenciennes lace, belonging 
to Miss Nannie Herriatt. Its nest was wrecked in 
recovering it. 

A FRENCHMAN thinks the English language is 
very tough. “Dare is look out,’ he says, “which is 
to put out your head and see; and look out, which 
is to haul in your head aud not for to see—just con- 
trarie.” 


A NORRISTOWN man who unexpectedly came into 
possession of a dollar greenback numbered 31,417,- 
520, cautiously stopped a stramger on the street late- 
ly, and asked him if he knew who had the other 
31,417,519 notes of that denomination. The stranger 
couldn’t give the desired information. 

“Now, my boy,” said the examiner, “if I had a 
mince pie and should give two-twelfths of it to 
John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, 
and should take half the pie myself, what weuld 
| there be left? Speak out loud, so that all can 
hear.” 

“The plate!” shouted the boy. 


A CELEBRATED barrister, retired from practice, 
was one day asked his sincere opinion of the law. 
“Why, the fact is,” rejoined he, “if any man were 
to claim the coat upon my back, and threaten my 
refusal with a lawsuit, he should certainly have it, 
lest, in defending my coat, I should lose my waist- 
coat also.”’ 

THE city of Salem, Oregon, was cut off from tele- 
pe communication with the rest of the world 

by a singular accident. A flock of wild geese be- 

came caught in the telegraph wires, of which four 
are stretched on the poles in that neighborhood. In 
their cernaete to extricate themselves they entangled 
the wires in such a manner that the electric current 
merely made a circuit through the Salem office. 











TO LOVERS OF MUSIC. 

The nature of one branch of our business has, within 
the past few months, made it necessary for us to investi- 
gate quite critically the character of the different Cabinet 
Organs manufactured in this country, and, thinking that 
the results of this investigation may prove interesting to 
a good many thousands of prospective organ-buyers, we 
will say that while we found that there were several good 
organs in the market—and a host of poor gnes—there were 
none that we could more readily or conscientiously rec- 
ommend than the Palace Organ, manufactured by the 
Loring & Blake Organ Co., of Worcester, Mass. These 
organs are exquisite in tone, combining all the essential 
requisites of character in a remarkable degree, while the 
mechanical devices for obtaining the graduations of tone 
are so delicate, and yet so durable, as to leave nothing 
further to be desired in that direction. They are, also, 
possessed of unusual bellows capacity,so that they can 
be very easily operated, while the exterior designs of cases 
are artistic and the finish elegant. The manufacturers 
wffl take pleasure in sending a descriptive catalogue to 
any one who may desire it. 

Don’t fail to send for this beautifully illustrated pam- 
phlet. It will be sent free. See large advertisement of 
this organ in Companion dated Aug. 23d, also on fifth 
page of this issue. Com. 


Our READERS going East or West should read the 
announcement of the favorite FaLtu River Live of 
Steamers on our fifth page. Com. 

FURNITURE.—You can have a full illustrated price list 
from PaINE’s MANUFACTORY, Boston, Mass., by sending 
to them a postage stamp. Com. 

Tue HEAD THAT ACHES usually belongs to the party 
whose digestion is disordered. MILK OF MAGNESIA re- 
lieves the one and regulates the other. Com. 


A RARE combination of instructive, interesting, 
practical and useful matter is found in ‘‘Andrews’ Ba- 
zar.” No departmentis neglected or poorly attended to, 
and any department renders the journal worthy a place in 
the family. -Send W. R. Andrews, Cincinnati, ten cents 


for sample copy. Com. 





OUGHKEEPSIE (on Hudson, N. Y.) Military 
Inst. for Boys, reopens Sept. 12th. For Circulars 
address, H. 8. JEWETT, A.M. Principal. — 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

A first-class Boarding School for Young Ladies. Build- 
ings cost $200,000. Advantages superior. Charges low. 
Send for circular. 


TT OTITIITE for. Young Ladies, 
GANNE INSTITUTE Boston’Mass. " 
The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1877. 
For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. Gro. GAN- 
NETT, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 7 
LAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute.—24th year opens Sept. 10. 20 instruct- 
ors. 11 departments. College preparatory, English and 
business courses for gentlemen. For ladies, College course, 
with baccalaurate degree. Primary department. Rev. 














KINGSFORD'S | 
OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


Ts the most delicious of all preparations for 


PUDDINGS, BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Ete, 


and, on account of its greater purity and delicacy, tg 
preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 


(4 Inferior and spurious articles are often sold gg 
Corn Starch.J4F~ 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that 
T. KINGSFORD & SON 
is on each BOX and on each PAOKAGE, 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action lock=; warranted 
genuine twist barrel, and a good shooter, OR No saz; 
with Flask, Pouch and Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 
Cc. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying bill, 
Send stamp for cireular to P. POWELL & SON, Gun 
Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 

186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 





SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Best chance in the world for Agents. Send two %- 
stamps for our = e illustrated catalogue, or send 50 
cents for sample, which will enable Bh to go to work at 
once. Address BAYRD & GOLDSTEIN, 
F 44 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 


"NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE, 


CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only $14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $60; will do the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 90. 
Stamp’ for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Established 1847. 







PATENTS. _ 





ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., President. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 








NOW READY. 


A Journey to the Centre of the Earth. 


BLT JULES VERNE. 


This splendid work by Jules Verne describes the astonishing adventures met with by a party of intrepid explorers 


who penetrated the very bowels of the earth. 


here had fong been stories and traditions among the good folk of Iceland that the crater of an immense extinct 
volcano in their country led deep downward into the heart of the globe, to its very inmost recesses. Indeed, some of 
the traditions told of adventurous spirits who had sought to unravel the hidden mysteries of nature by followin this 


inviting ane tantalizing pathway. 


ut none who had penetrated beyond the shallower reaches of this natural high- 


weg, ore returned again to the surface to tell of the wonders their eyes had beheld. 


xcited b 


y these fascinating legends, and remembering that even the most improbable of ‘folk lore” has a more 


or less substantial basis of solid fact, greatly distorted, perhaps, but never wholly absent, the three bold heroes of the 
present work set out for Iceland, determining to solve whatever secrets the extinct volcano’s crater held. 





Their journey down its apparently endless cavern, their wanderings amid caves and passages miles below the sur- 


face of the earth, the wonders of the natural and animal life there to be found in profusion, the exciting 


and strange 


adventures, doubly startling from their uncanniness—all combined to mark this as one of the most marvellous under 
takings of man. Indeed, could they have but foreseen the dangers and trials of their weird journey, they wou 
hesitated with pardonable fear to attempt so doubtful and hazardous a scheme. 


Onr edition of this work is profusely and handsomely illustrated by OVER 


FIFTY FINE ENCRAV- 


INGS, and is published complete in a double number of “The Lakeside Library” editions of the Best Works 


of the GREATEST AUTHORS. 
NEWSDEALERS. 


Price, only 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents, 


(Ordinary price, $3!) Sold by ALL 





The following other works by JULES VERNE, in handsomely ILLUsTRaTED editions, are also now ready: 


No. 4—THE BLOCKADE RUNNERS. Price! No. 66 


10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 


a get AEE THOUSAND LEAGUES | 


UNDER THE SEAS. 
by mail, 25 cents. 

No. 29.—THE TOUR OF THE WORLD IN 80 
DAYS. 8 illustrations. 


Nos. 40, 42, 44.—-THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. 
3vols. 24 illustrations. Price 30 cents; by mail, 36 cts. 


8 illustrations. Price 20 cts.; 


Price 10 cents; by mail, 12 cts, | 


..FROM THE EARTH TO THE 
MOON. With 28 fine illustrations. 10 ¢.; by mail, 9 
No. 67.-ROUND THE MOON. With 23 fine? 
lustrations. Price 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 2 
No. %. DR. OX’S EXPERIMENT. Wit’ 
fine engravings. Price 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. ™ 

Nos. 95-96. JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OL 
THE EARTH. Over 50 engravings. Price? 
by mail, 25 cents. 


GF The Worx Set of Verne’s charming Books, named above, will be sent PostParp on receipt of S14 20. 
Sold by ALL NEWsDEALERs, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


DONNELLEY, 





LOYD & CO., 


Publishers “THE LAKESIDE LIBRARY,” Chicago, Ill. 
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